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“Rhythm-add,”  said  one  leading  educator, 
“is  the  greatest  advance  since  touch  typing." 

Tlii))  modern  training  technique  for  adding  marhine  opera* 
tion  eliininateg  “hunt  and  peck’’— puts  the  whole  hand  into 
action  for  greater  speeds  than  ever!  In  course  after  course, 
with  only  a  few  hours’  instruction,  all  students,  beginners 
or  advanced,  progressed  rapidly,  increasing  their  figure 
production  dramatically  .  .  .  sonic  as  much  as  160% ! 

Business  Firms  Enthusiastic 

Tests  in  leading  hanks,  insurance  companies,  and  other 
organizations  show  startling  results.  Operators  trained  in 
Monro<‘  Rhythni*add*  increased  speeds  an  average  of  41% 
—many  added  nearly  100  items  a  minute!  All  reported  less 
tension,  less  nervous  fatigue,  and  fewer  errors. 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

Learn  what  educators  and  husiness  executives  say  about 
Khythni-add.  Get  the  free  booklet  “All  Hands  Take  to 
Khythm*add''  now— write  to  the  Educational  Department, 
Monroe  (ialculating  Macbiiie  Company,  Orange.  N.  J. 


*R*gistor*d  Trod*  Mark 


MONROE  CAICUIATING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Ganarol  Officat:  Oranga,  N.  J. 


MONROE 

CALCULATING,  ADDING  A  ACCOUNTING  MACHINI5 


Mochirt* 


FREE!  NEW!  NEEDED! 


.  .  so  important  these  days  of  defense 
pressure,  when  DITTO’S  speeded  paperwork 
proves  to  be  a  national  business  asset! 

Demand  for  DITTO  methods  and  DITTO 
paperwork  systems  has  soared  since  American 
Industry  came  to  realize  that  the 
systematization  of  paperwork  offers  the 
greatest  single  national  opportunity  to  speed 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  business  and 
industry,  and  to  apply  workers  most  effeaively. 

The  more  you  know  about  DITTO  the  better 
able  you  are  to  teach  the  modern  techniques; 
the  more  your  students  know  about  DITTO 
the  better  equipped  they  are  for 
employment  with  a  future. 

Hence  the  importance  of  this  new  DITTO 
course — five  30-miaute  lessons  on  the 
functioning  and  operation  of  DITTO 
machines  and  methods — printed  in 
reproducing  ink  so  each  student  may  have 
personal  lesson  sheets.  Fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  now,  be  set  to  teach  this  vital  course! 

ALSO  FRIE:  "Master  Typing  Tests  I  &  2", 
from  which  you  run  off  copies  for  Typewriter 
students’  speed-building  and  pretranscription 
tests  .  .  and  .  .  "Dictation  Facts  No.  100  &  101”, 
each  containing  600  standard  words  of 
graduated  difficulty  for  shorthand  practice. 
Yours  FREE — just  mail  coupon. 
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GREGG  TYPING 
•NEW  SERIES- 

ior  higfh  sehoois 


John  L.  Rowe 


Alan  C.  Lloyd 


Harold  H.  Smith,  Consulting  Editor 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  BUILDING  SPEED 
WITH  ACCURACY 

. . .  sustained  from  Lesson  1  to  the  end  ot  the  book  . . . 
home  row,  then  first-finger-first  approach  to  the  keyboard 
. .  .words,  phrases,  and  sentences  from  the  outset  . . .  new 
treatment  of  momentum  drills,  speed  spurts,  acceleration 
and  alphabetic  sentences. 

PREVIEWED  PRODUCTION  PRACTICE 

...  to  develop  student's  skill  in  typing  letters,  manuscripts, 
documents,  and  tables  at  the  same  pace  developed  on 
timed  writings  . . .  with  new  type  Copy  Control  and  at¬ 
tention  to  personal-typing  problems,  original  typing,  and 
all  the  vocational  applications  of  typewriting  skill. 

A  NEW  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

.  .  .  Four  Ports:  Basic  Typing  .  . .  Office  Typing  ,  .  .  Produc¬ 
tion  Typing  .  .  .  Expert  Typing  .  .  .  Each  part  divided  into 
three  groups  of  25  lessons  .  .  .  and  each  group  is  followed 
by  (a)  power-building  drills,  (b)  review  of  application  tech¬ 
niques,  and  (c)  an  easy-scoring  progress  test. 

one-year  course  •  two-year  course  •  workbooks 
teacher's  guide  *  semester  examinations 

This  new  Gregg  typing  program  will  be  published  late 
this  iolL  Get  on  the  list  now  to  receive  sample  copies 
of  these  new  materials  the  moment  they  come  from  the  press. 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Practical  Guides  for 
Better  Livitiu 


I  New  Money  Management 
J  Program 
-forB^er  Family  Living 


lAonogement 

btK>k\ets  expU'n 

va\ucs-how  tc 

doUw  Co 


I,  Money 

These  streamhnea  ^ 

_how  to  tecogn‘« 

iUustratea. 

1  ‘wLopO  »  P‘8” 


Booklets  and  filmstiips  arc  used  by  edu¬ 
cators  as  effective  materials  in  teaching 
money  management.  Over  a  million 
booklets  are  distributed  yearly,  proof  of 
their  value  in  teaching  this  important  skill. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  offers 
this  program  because,  from  74  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  consumer  finance,  plus  con¬ 
tinuous  research  in  family  economics, 
we  realize  the  close  relationship  between 
wise  money  management  and  family  hap¬ 
piness.  Our  program  is  designed  as  a 
practical,  authoritative  guide  to  teaching 
monw  management  for  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  family  living. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  HFCs  Money  Manage¬ 
ment  Program.  You  will  find  it  helpful 
in  planning  classes  in  home  economics, 
family  living,  consumer  education,  busi¬ 
ness  education. 

FREE! 

Money  Management  Program  leaflet 
Not*:  This  program  is  independent  of 
Household  Finance  Corporation’s  finance 
business.  Materials  contain  no  advertising. 
Nor  will  you  be  solicited  in  any  way.  m- , 
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Household  Finance  Corporation  C 

Consumer  Education  Department  ^ 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  11,  111. 

Please  send  rpe  a  fret  copy  of  the  new  Money  Management  Program 
leaflet. 
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best  for  teaching 
best  for  learning 
best  for  remedial  work 


Teachers  have  proved  that  students  learn  to 
type  more  quickly  and  with  fewer  errors  on  IBM 
Electrics. 

Now  they’re  proving  another  great  advantage— 
the  benefits  of  the  IBM  Electric  in  remedial  work! 
This  is  what  one  outstanding  teacher  says  in  a 
published  report:  ^ 

“Use  of  the  electric  as  a  remedial  device  may  well 
replace  the  need  for  special  remedial  drills  and 
corrective  copy  material.  Put  a  manual  student 
with  a  handicapping  habit  on  an  electric  and 
watch  him  suddenly  improve,  almost  overnight.” 

Don’t  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  students 
to  give  them  training  that  will  make  them  the 
best  possible  typists?  Send  now  for  full  report  on 
the  latest  developments  in  using  these  great 
“teaching  typewriters.” 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


IBM,  D*pf.  BE-7 

590  MadUon  Av«.,  N«w  York  22,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  booklet,  “Electric  Type¬ 
writers  in  Education,”  and  latest 
classroom  results. 

□  We'd  like  to  see  your  full-color  sound 
movie,  “Electric  Typing  Time,”  on 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


IN  MENLO  PARK,  CALIFORNIA 


LOUISE  BOCCESS  "j^HE  NEW  Menlo-Atherton  High  School  in  the  Sequoia  Union  High  School 

San  Mateo.  Calitornia  I  District  not  only  brings  the  individual  beauty  of  the  home  to  the  school- 

^  room  but  also  takes  a  long  step  forward  in  meeting  the  functional  needs 
of  the  business  student  in  a  changing  society. 

Located  along  Middlefield  Road  in  Menlo  Park,  C>alifornia,  in  the  peninsida 
area  approximately  twenty-six  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  the  school  serves 
’  the  two  towns  of  Menlo  Park  (.56(X)  population)  and  Atherton  (.1300  popula¬ 

tion),  and  the  surrounding  territory  as  well.  Its  first  classes  entered  the  building 
in  September,  1951. 

The  single-story,  pink  cal-stone  building  presents  a  picture  of  architectural 
perfection  in  design  and  function,  with  its  central  closed  corridors  and  inter¬ 
secting  open  ones.  It  is  arranged  as  a  series  of  adjacent  “wings,”  each  one  story 
high.  Between  the  wings  are  beautifully  landscaped  patios.  Huge  oak  trees, 
circular  driveways,  recreation  areas,  and  parking  facilities  continue  to  accent 
the  sprawling  contemporary  “campus”  design  of  the  building. 


The  Menlo-Atherton  High  School  is  a  big,  campus- 
style  high  school  with  connected  one-story  winp  for 
each  department.  The  business  department  of  seven 
classrooms  and  an  office  is  located  in  the  N  wing. 
The  school  design  is  outstanding  for — 
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FACULTY  includes  (seated)  Margaret  Gears, 
Ckairnian  Mildred  Landers.  Alberta  Martin;  and 
Robert  Thompson  and  Herman  Yeager. 

Thirtv-.seven  aere.s,  according  to 
IVincipal  S.  S.  Mayo,  have  l>een  set 
aside  for  the  schcM)!  so  that  there  will 
Ih-  plenty  of  room  for  future  expansion 
in  this  rapidly  populating  area.  Two 
more  classroom  wings  will  soon  be 
added,  in  addition  to  other  specialized 
buildings.  Fall  enrollment  this  year  is 
expected  to  reach  1,500,  with  a  faculty 
membt'rship  of  fifty-eight. 

■  The  Business  Department— 

Of  the  total  building  area,  9,728 
scpiare  feet  C'omprise  the  N  or  com¬ 
mercial  wing,  which  is  sulxlivided  into 
two  typing  nxnns,  a  comhination  office- 
practice*  section  and  departmental  office, 
and  four  business  classrooms. 

Five  full-time  teachers  and  one  part- 
time  teacher  make  up  the  departmental 
staff  headed  by  Miss  Mildred  Landers. 
Eiich  staff  memlx*r  carrit*s  a  teaching 
k’acl  of  five  classes  a  day,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  thirty-five  students  in  a  class. 

■  The  Business  Classrooms— 

•  The  rooni.v  iti  the  .V  aing,  like  all 
riKims  in  the  schiKil.  are  bilaterally 
lighted,  with  huge  glass  windows  all 


along  the  north  side  and  with  controlled 
south-light  windows  almve  built-in  cab¬ 
inets.  Sections  at  the  top  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  north  glass  wall,  as  well  as 
the  small  area  alxive  the  cabinets  on 
the  south,  may  be  opened  for  air. 

The  entire  glass  space  is  drajied  with 
neutral  green  or  gray  curtains,  which 
can  easily  l»e  drawn  to  darken  the  rixim 
for  visual-aid  instruction.  Three  sets  of 
fluorescent  tubes,  in  r<x»m-length  rows, 
offt*r  additional  lighting. 

•  The  south  wall  of  the  rooms  is 
done  attractively  with  functional  built- 
in  cabinets  in  the  following  arrange¬ 
ment  from  the  front  of  the  nxrm  to  the 
back;  a  closet,  with  three  sliding  doors; 
a  cuplxrard  space  for  books  alH)ve  and 
shding-cKxrr  storage  below;  a  second 
closet,  with  double  sliding  dcxrrs;  the 
entrance  d(X)r;  and  a  small  cloak  closet. 
In  all  the  rtxrms,  except  the  Ireginners’ 
typing  room,  the  sliding  dcxrrs  neatly 
conceal  adjustable  shelves. 

•  The  Typing  I  room,  however, 
dispenses  with  the  doors  in  favor  of  240 
tote  trays  designed  the  size  of  legal 
paper. 

.At  the  front  of  the  r(X)m,  in  ecpial 
thirds,  are  the  blacklxrarcl  (in  pink  or 
green),  center;  and  two  brown  cork 


OTHER  classrooms,  like  Mr.  Thompson's  book¬ 
keeping  room,  have  plenty  of  blackboard  and 
bulletin -board  space. 

bulletin  boards.  The  top  blackboard 
slides  under  tbe  cork  bulletin  board, 
thus  doubling  the  amount  of  available 
space.  With  this  type  of  arrangement, 
an  assignment  may  lx*  kept  on  the 
blackboard  for  several  days. 

Above  the  blacklxrard  and  the  bul¬ 
letins,  in  a  f(X)t-wide  border,  is  more 
bulletin  space.  On  the  back  wall  of  each 
rcxrm  are  three  more  bulletin  boards. 
Sliding  clips  along  the  top  of  the  large 
bulletin  boards  enable  the  teacher  to 
clip  up  exhibit  pajyers,  large  posters,  or 
any  other  demonstration  material. 

Undenieath,  the  lx)arded  space  is  of 
dec'orative  plywcxxl,  finished  in  a  neu¬ 
tral  pastel  green  to  match  the  cabinets 
and  w(X)dwork.  This  plywood  hardly 
shows  the  acxidental  shoe-.scufiF  mark¬ 
ings  it  gets.  The  walls  above  the 
boarded  area  are  painted  a  soft  beige. 
Even  the  combination  clock  and  inter- 
cofiimunication  speaker  at  the  front  of 
the  room  is  in  beige  plastic.  The  same 
beige  tone  is  carried  out  in  the  asphalt 
tile  flcxrring.  These  muted,  cool  colors 
take  away  the  stiffness  of  the  old,  for¬ 
mal  classroom  decor  and  give  our  rooms 
a  homeloke  cheerfulness. 

Blending  with  the  scxithing  colors  of 
die  typing  rooms  are  the  soft-tone  birch 
Hammond  typing  desks,  which  are  ad¬ 
justable  in  height.  A  twist  of  the  knob, 
and  the  level  of  the  typewriter  may  be 
lowered  or  raised.  Cramer  Airflow  pos¬ 
ture  cbairs  continue  the  functional 
design  of  the  furniture. 

At  the  front  of  the  rixjm  is  a  Karlo 
demonstration  stand  of  blonde  birch 
(Karl  Manufacturing  Company).  And, 
to  lx*  sure  the  teacher  has  plenty  of 
filing  space,  each  room  has  a  gray 
metal  two-.section  filing  cabinet  (Cole) 
—with  a  hx-k.  The  teacher’s  desk,  also 
in  matching  birch  and  functional  in 
design,  sits  at  the  fmck  of  the  two  typ¬ 
ing  rooms. 

•  The  other  regular  classrooms  re¬ 
verse  this  arrangement  by  having  the 
teacher’s  desk  at  the  front  of  the  room, 
across  from  the  door.  In  these  rooms. 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  of  N  wing  is  a  combination  departmental  office  and,  separated  by  a  large 
glass  window,  an  office-practice  workshop.  Office  has  desk,  library  corner,  and  two  typing 
stations  (note  electric  machine).  Workshop  has  broad  selection  of  modern  machines.  Whole 
unit  may  be  closed  off  from  adjacent  rooms  by  draw  drapes. 


the  students  use  Virco  desks  ot  soft- 
tune  birch.  All  rooms  are  soundproof 
and  radiant-heated.  Each  is  equipped 
with  a  clock  and  an  intercommunication 
system  for  announcements  and  special 
broadcasts. 

•  Office-Machines  Room.  Possibly 
the  most  unique  arrangement  in  the 
N  wing  is  that  of  the  glassed-in  office- 
practice  room. 

From  the  outside  view,  the  office- 
practice  room  resembles  the  office  of 
a  company  executive.  Inside,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  remarkable.  It  is  divided  into  a 
workroom  and  a  departmental  office  by 
a  glass  partition  and  door.  The  end  wall 
of  the  workroom  has  a  built-in  cabinet 
designed  with  a  closet  that  has  three 
sliding  doors  and  a  combination  boo'k- 
shelf  and  sliding-door  storage  space. 
Here  is  housed  the  professional  library 
of  the  business  department. 

The  room,  done  in  decorative  green 
and  beige,  is  furnished  with  three  soft- 
tone  birch  tables,  40  x  60  inches,  and 
matching  chairs.  Two-way  electric  out¬ 
lets  have  been  placed  along  the  wall 
where  the  office  machines  are  kept. 
Across  from  the  machines  are  tfie  metal 
jogging  board  and  the  paper  cutters. 
Green  drapes  may  be  pulled  to  give  the 
room  complete  privacy. 

•  The  departmental  office  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  small  typing  desks  and 
an  office  desk  in  soft-tone  birch.  Under 
the  window  section  is  a  sink  built  into 
a  counter-and-storage-space  arrange¬ 
ment. 

•  According  to  present  plans,  the 
regular  classroom  adjacent  to  the  de¬ 
partmental  office  is  to  be  subdivided 
into  a  model  office,  a  student  store,  and 
a  school  bank. 

Each  of  the  outside  doors,  with  cir¬ 
cular  glass  peepholes,  fronts  on  the 
open  corridor.  Along  the  wall  of  the 
corridor  are  metal  lockers  with  built-in 
combination  locks. 

•  Machines.  The  N  wing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  typewriters,  is  equipped  with 
Mimeoscope,  A.  B.  Dick  Mimeograph, 
Marr  Duplicator,  Rex-o-graph,  Edi- 
phone.  Dictaphone,  two  Burroughs  Cal¬ 


culators  (five-column),  four  Monroe 
Educators,  a  Merchant,  a  Monroe  Elec¬ 
tric  Adding  Machine,  a  24-inch  paper 
cutter,  two  15-inch  paper  cutters  with 
adjustable  guides,  a  gathering  rack,  and 
two  Monroe  Adding  Machines.  Each 
t>ping  room  has  a  General  Electric 
Interval  Timer  and  a  stop  watch.  Spe¬ 
cial  typewriters  include  a  Gothic-Econo, 
a  Micro-Elite,  and  an  18-inch-carriage 
Elite. 

■  Program  of  Studies— 

The  program  of  studies  is  adapted  to 
the  grade  level  of  the  student. 

•  Junior  business  training,  designed 
primarily  for  freshmen  as  an  introduc¬ 
tory  course,  gives  the  student  prehmi- 
nary  training  in  business  practices. 

•  Sophomores  may  take  business 
arithmetic  and  Typing  I.  Typing  I 
serves  as  a  prerequisite  for  Typing  II 
and  the  senior  course  in  office  prac¬ 
tice;  it  is  designed  to  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
routine  beginning  job. 

All  other  courses  are  taught  on  a 
junior  and  senior  level.  Typing  II  de¬ 
velops  a  high  degree  of  vocational  skill 
looking  toward  a  more  specialized  job. 
Bookkeeping  I  introduces  the  student 
to  the  double-entry  svstem  from  the 
individual  proprietorship  approach, 
with  the  use  of  special  journals  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  ledgers.  Bookkeeping  II  offers 
advance  study  in  these  fundamentals. 
One-semester  courses  are  also  offered 
at  this  level  in  law  and  selling. 

•  Shorthand  I  is  devoted  to  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  shorthand  theory  and  introduc¬ 
tory  dictation.  Shorthand  II,  a  fusion 
of  theory,  review,  speed-building  dic¬ 
tation,  typing,  and  English,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  mailability  of  work,  striving  for 
job-level  results  with  transcription  by 
tvpewriter.  The  student,  to  qualify  for 
Shorthand  II,  must  have  senior  stand¬ 
ing,  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Shorthand 
I,  and  satisfactor)’  completion  of  Typ¬ 
ing  II. 

•  In  office  practice,  the  students  do  a 
great  deal  of  machine  work,  take  field 
trips  to  local  business  offices,  hear 
speakers  from  local  businesses,  and  have 


dry-run  job-appheation  interviews  with 
the  principal  and  vice-principal.  Miss 
Landers  plans  to  use  the  model  office 
in  this  course  to  give  a  more  business¬ 
like  atmosphere  to  the  class  practice. 

•  PersoTud  Typing.  Those  students 
who  have  been  unable  to  enroll  in  Typ¬ 
ing  I  or  who  do  not  intend  to  take 
Typing  II  may  take  a  special  course, 
given  the  first  or  sixth  period,  designed 
to  give  them  enough  typing  skill  for 
personal  use. 

Miss  Landers  hopes  to  offer  in  the 
near  future  a  specialized  course  in 
business  principles  to  students  who  are 
unable  to  meet  requirements  in  other 
business  courses.  The  course,  taught 
along  laboratory  lines,  will  begin  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six-week  grading  period. 
The  student  will  learn  to  perform  such 
simple  business  operations  as  wrapping 
packages,  writing  sales  slips,  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  cash  register. 

■  Actual  Office  Practice— 

The  office-practice  class  has  proved 
invaluable  to  the  school.  Students  from 
this  class  serve  as  operators  at  the 
switchboard  in  the  main  office  and  as 
secretaries  to  teachers  and  counselors. 
The  two  classes  in  office  practice  do  all 
the  duplicating  work  for  the  entire 
school. 

•  The  school  bank  will  serve  as  a 
depository  for  all  student  funds  and  will 
transact  such  routine  student  business 
as  selling  student-body  cards,  selling 
tickets  to  student  plays,  or  serving  any 
student  activity  involving  money.  The 
bank  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Student  Finance  Committee,  with  Miss 
Landers  as  sponsor. 

•  School  Store.  Mr.  Robert  Thomp¬ 
son  will  be  in  charge  of  the  student 
store,  which  will  handle  not  only  routine 
school  supplies  for  the  students  but  will 
also  serve  as  an  outlet  for  articles  made 
by  art  students  in  school  craft  classes. 

In  September,  the  Menlo-Atherton 
High  School  celebrated  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary.  If  its  first  year  is  indicative  of 
future  progress,  there  is  no  limit  to 
what  the  school  may  do  for  its  students 
and  its  community. 


OFFICE-PRACTICE  student  mans  the  switch-  THE  TYPING  ROOMS  are  equipped  with  adjustable  typewriting  desks,  posture  chairs,  and  copy- 

board  in  school  office.  OP  classes  do  all  the  holders.  In  the  beginning  typing  room,  below,  one  section  of  wall  is  filled  with  sliding  trays, 

school's  duplicating,  serve  as  secretaries  to  one  for  each  student;  other  typing  room  has  closet  and  shelf  space  in  this  area.  Lighting  is 

the  teachers  and  counselors.  fluorescent,  with  whole-wall  north  windows. 


DRAMATIZATION 

in  clerical  and  secretarial  practice 


JORDAN  HALE 

Eutern  District  High  School 
•rooklya.  Now  York 

The  PROBLEM— Although  office  practice,  clerical  prac¬ 
tice,  and  secretarial  practice  are  subjects  that  require 
a  special  classroom  and  a  considerable  amount  and  variety 
of  equipment,  they  must  sometimes  be  taught  as  academic 
subjects  in  a  convrmtional  type  of  classroom  where  office 
machines,  files,  desks,  postage  equipment,  telephones, 
duplicating  machines,  typewriters,  etc.  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Because  the  concrete  and  compelling 
background  of  an  “office  environmfmt”  in  which  students 
participate  actively  is  missing,  learning  may  be  reduced 
to  mere  recitation,  devoid  of  real  meaning  or  significance 
for  the  student. 

•  The  Slow  Learner.  The  problem  is  further  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  clerical-practice  classes  in  some  schools 
are  composed  primarily  of  slow  learners,  characterized  by 
(a)  an  I.Q.  below  90,  (b)  retardation  of  two  or  more 
years  on  arithmetic  and  reading-achievement  tests,  (c) 
inability  to  qualify  for  or  to  succeed  in  stenography  or 
bookkeeping,  (d)  general  academic  inability,  and  (e)  an 
extremely  limited  background  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

For  these  slow  learners,  the  lack  of  office  equipment  and 
machines  is  doubly  harmful,  because  slow  learners  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  handling  verbal  concepts  and  abstractions  and  in 
participating  in  conventional  classroom  recitations.  The 
paucity  of  their  background  and  their  inability  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  often  make  class  a  very  painful  and  boring 
experience  for  them,  frequently  resulting  in  their  becom¬ 
ing  discipline  cases,  in  their  being  transfeired  to  other 
“more  congenial”  types  of  classes,  or  in  their  dropping 
out  of  school. 

•  A  basic  tenet  of  nrodem  educational  psychology  is 
that  children  learn  by  doing.  They  leam  by  experiencing. 
They  leam  when  something  happens  to  them.  In  his 
Successful  Teaching,  Mursell  states: 

The  acquisition  of  a  concept  requires  a  context  of  actual, 
concrete  experience.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  idea  explained 
in  words.  What  tends  to  happen  then  is  that  it  is  not  tmder- 
stood,  so  a  verbal  response  is  established  instead  of  a  concept 
being  formed.  To  be  really  understood  it  must  be  grasped  in 
terms  of  actual,  concrete  application  and  exemplifi^tion. 

Words  like  “democracy,  “heat,”  "acre,”  %ay”  are  con¬ 
stantly  used.  It  is  assumed  that,  if  children  can  manipulate 
them  as  linguistic  entities  with  a  conversational  appropriateness, 
they  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  ActuaUy  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  real  context  or  background.  Human  beinn  have  a  very 
limited  capacity  for  working  with  and  manipulating  abstract 
ideas  in  verbal  or  symbolic  form.* 

•  James  Mursell,  Succfssful  Tnu-kin,^  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1946), 
page  81. 


Similarly,  our  office-practice  students  are  required  to 
manipulate  words  like  interview.  Civil  Service,  receptionist, 
telephone  manners,  and  office  deportment,  for  which 
“there  is,  in  fact,  no  real  context  or  background.”  1  have 
had  s^dents  glibly  recite  the  advantages  of  Civil  Service 
employment  without  really  knowing  what  Civil  Service  is, 
or  list  the  important  points  to  remember  when  preparing 
for  a  job  interview  without  really  knowing  what  an 
interview  is,  or  list  the  personality  traits  required  by  a 
receptionist  without  really  knowing  what  a  receptionist 
does. 

■  What  to  do— The  problem,  then,  is  to  employ  techniques 
with  our  office,  clerical,  and  secretarial  clsjises— especially 
those  conducted  without  equipment— that  will  provide 
our  students  with  a  compelling,  concrete,  meaningful 
background  and  that  will  result  in  authentic,  effective 
learning.  Field  trips,  demonstrations,  the  use  of  moving 
pictures  and  other  audio-visual  aids,  the  preparation  of 
special  mimeographed  materials,  and  the  organization  of 
the  class  into  committees  and  groups  are  a  few  of  the 
techniques  that  may  be  used  profitably  to  concretize 
learning. 

•  Dramatization  is  a  technique  that  has  the  advantage 
of  being  very  simple  to  use.  It  requires  little  or  no  equip¬ 
ment  for  preparation.  It  is  highly  flexible  and  immediately 
available.  It  turns  students  into  participants  rather  than 
spectators;  for,  in  dramatization,  students  actively  par¬ 
ticipate  in  acting  out  ideas  and  situations  instead  of  just 
talldng  about  them.  For  instance,  why  conduct  a  formal 
recitation  about  the  job  interview  when  actual  interviews 
between  students  in  the  roles  of  employer  and  prospective 
employee  can  be  dramatized?  Why  talk  about  the  duties 
of  a  receptionist  when  appropriate  situations  can  be 
dramatized  with  students  playing  the  parts  of  receptionist 
and  caller? 

Dramatization  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  conre- 
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lating  classroom  and  o£Bce  situations.  The  character  and 
personality  traits  required  to  succeed  in  school  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  the  same  character  and  personality  traits  re¬ 
quired  to  succeed  in  business  offices.  Why  not,  then, 
capitalize  on  immediate  classroom  experiences? 

■  How  to  Initiate  a  Dramatization— II  I  wish  to  stress 
the  importance  of  punctuality,  I  do  not  ask  my  students 
to  recite  ten  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  time 
in  school  or  on  the  job.  I  introduce  the  topic  by  saying; 

Here  is  an  actual  school  situation  you  are  all  familiar  with.  A 
student  has  been  coming  late  to  school  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  several  weeks.  His  teachers  have  talked  the  matter 
over  with  him  many  times  and  have  pointed  out  how  serious 
excessive  lateness  is,  especially  when  noted  on  a  permanent 
record  card;  but  he  still  keeps  coming  late  to  school. 

We  are  now  going  to  act  out  a  little  scene.  lohn,  you  play 
the  part  of  the  principal;  Mary,  you  play  the  part  of  the  late 
student.  In  playing  these  parts,  make  believe  that  this  is 
something  that  is  actually  happening  to  you.  You  both  can 
say  anything  you  want  to  say,  anything  appropriate  that  comes 
into  your  minds.  You  can  even  call  in  other  members  of  the 
class  to  help  if  you  so  desire.  .  ,  . 

•  Observations  and  Suggestions.  The  same  scene  should 
be  re-enacted  by  other  pairs  of  students.  I  have  found 
that  the  first  dramati2;ation  is  usually  quite  short,  haltingly 
performed,  and  rejjetitive  in  content  because  the  student 
players  do  not  really  know  what  is  expected  of  them.  The 
spectators,  however,  quickly  get  the  point,  with  the  result 
that  ensuing  dramatizations  on  the  same  topic  are  generally 
longer  and  more  fluent,  and  the  content  is  much  more 
pointed  and  intelligent,  because  the  players  now  know 
what  to  say. 

Where  the  players  miss  the  point  entirely  or  have  no 
imagination,  it  may  be  necessary  to  discuss  briefly  the  first 
dramatization,  focusing  the  attention  of  the  class  on  essen¬ 
tials,  before  proceeding  to  additional  performances.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  the  teacher  may  have  to  assume  one  of  the  roles  in 
order  to  give  direction  and  substance  to  the  scene  when 
students  fail  to  do  so. 

•  The  Office  Scene.  The  next  step  is  to  correlate  the 
classroom  situation  with  the  office  situation.  I  introduce 
this  step  by  saying: 

Let’s  see  how  the  classroom  and  office  are  similar.  Here  is  an 
actual  office  situation.  You  have  been  working  in  an  office  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  you  have  been  late  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  Yesterday,  you  were  more  than  a  half-hour 
late,  even  though  you  knew  you  had  some  very  important  work 
that  had  to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning.  The  work  was  not 
finished  on  time. 

Today,  your  employer  has  called  you  into  his  office  and  is 
obviously  very  much  aimoyed. 

Tom,  you  sit  at  my  desk  and  play  the  part  of  the  angry 
employer.  Jane,  you  enter  your  employer’s  office  as  the  tardy 
employee.  Remember,  in  playing  these  parts,  make  believe  that 
this  is  something  that  is  actually  happening  to  you.  You  both 
can  say  anything  you  want  to  say,  anything  appropriate  that 
comes  into  your  minds.  You  can  even  call  in  other  workers  in 
the  office  to  help  if  you  so  desire.  .  .  . 

This  scene  should  also  be  re-enacted  once  or  twice. 

■  The  Results  are  Electrifying— I  have  seen  listless  classes 
suddenly  come  to  life,  and  I  have  observed  how  students 
in  their  seats,  by  identifying  themselves  with  the  players, 
participate  in  the  play  almost  as  actively  as  the  “actors” 
on  the  “stage.”  (Here,  also,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  your  students  as  individual  personalities  in  a 
social  situation  that  demands  imagination,  clear  thinking, 
and  fluency  of  expression.)  And  when  the  same  scene  is 
played  several  times,  it  is  amazing  to  note  the  variety  and 
novelty  of  responses  obtained  as  each  student  reacts  in 
accordance  with  his  personality  and  background. 

•  The  class  discussion  that  follows  completion  of  the 
plays  is  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson.  This  discussion  is  now 
no  longer  in  terms  of  a  verbal  concept  but  in  terms  of  a 


concrete,  meaningful  situation  that  the  class  has  seen  and  in 
which  it  has  participated.  It  is  a  pletisure  to  observe  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  students— even  slow  learners— 
engage  in  these  discussions,  and  the  acuteness  of  their 
criticisms  and  evaluations. 

■  Suggested  Topics  for  Dramatization— The  dramatiza- 
tious  just  described  and  the  following  suggested  drama¬ 
tizations  are  presented  merely  to  illustrate  the  many  uses 
to  which  dramatization  can  be  put.  Any  imaginative 
teacher  can  discover  additional  situations  having  special 
pertineiKe  to  the  particular  problems  of  his  own  class 
and  then  apply  the  technique  of  dramatization  to  achieve 
insight  and  effective  learning. 

•  Job  Interviews.  School  Situation— Teacher  interviews 
a  student  applying  for  an  imaginary  school  job  as  student 
file  clerk  (»  student  typist  in  main  school  office.  Office 
Situation— Employer  interv'iews  prospective  employee  ap¬ 
plying  for  a  job  as  typist  or  file  clerk. 

•  Receptionist.  School  Situation— Student  plays  part  of 
school  receptionist  greeting  visitor  who  wishes  to  speak 
to  the  priiKipal  (the  principal  has  previously  given  the 
receptionist  instructions  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed).  Office  Situation— Employer  instructs  his  re¬ 
ceptionist  that  he  does  nut  wish  to  disturbed  all  after¬ 
noon;  a  visitor  insists  on  seeing  the  employer.  Additional 
Office  Situation— If  the  receptionist  allows  the  visitor  to 
see  her  employer,  enact  a  scene  between  the  employer  and 
the  receptionist  in  which  the  receptionist  must  justify  her 
decision. 

•  Making  Requests.  School  Situation— A  student  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  a  mark  on  his  report  card  and  requests  his 
teacher  to  explain  the  reasons  for  assigning  such  a  grade. 
Office  Situation— An  employee  is  dissatisfied  at  not  having 
received  a  raise  in  pay  during  the  past  year  and  requests 
the  employer  for  an  increase. 

•  Following  Directions.  School  Situation— A  teacher  re¬ 
quests  a  student  to  go  to  the  stockroom  for  certain  specific 
books.  In  addition  to  bringing  back  the  requested  books, 
the  student  brings  back  other  books  that  he  thinks  might 

I  be  useful  to  the  teacher.  (Was  the  student  justified  in 
doing  this?  Enact  a  scene  in  which  the  teacher  takes  the 
student  to  task  for  not  following  specific  instructions.) 
Office  Situation— An  employer  requests  his  file  clerk  to 
bring  him  certain  specific  papers  from  the  files.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  bringing  back  the  requested  papers,  the  clerk  brings 
back  other  papers  that  she  thinks  might  be  useful  to  the 
employer  and  explains  why. 

•  Proper  Dress.  School  Situation— Either  a  teacher  or  a 
student  can  engage  in  a  conversation  with  a  student  who 
habitually  comes  to  school  either  overdressed  or  wearing 
such  improper  apparel  as  slacks  or  T-shirts.  Office  Situation 
—either  an  employer  or  an  employee  can  engage  in  a 
conversation  with  another  employee  who  comes  to  work 
either  overdressed  or  improperly  appareled  (slacks,  pin 
curlers  in  hair,  etc.). 

■  Additional  Suggestions— Volunteers  are  preferable,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  first  dramatization,  unless  there  are  students 
who  the  teacher  knows  are  willing,  fluent,  and  dependable. 
One  must  take  care,  however,  to  give  every  student  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  at  least  one  dramatization 
during  the  term. 

Seme  students  may  have  to  be  coaxed;  however,  do  not 
mak.e  an  issue  of  a  student’s  refusal  to  participate.  The 
reasons  for  a  refusal  should  be  discovered  in  private 
conference  with  the  student  after  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  allow  extrovert  students  to  act  too  frequently  or 
to  clown,  for  they  can  turn  the  plays  into  a  farce. 

The  teacher  sl^uld  himself  occasionally  participate  in 
a  play  to  develop  rapport  with  the  cla^,  to  eliminate 
misconceptions,  or  to  put  an  important  point  across. 

Finally,  use  dramatization  sparingly.  Once  every  two 
weeks  or  so  is  most  effective. 
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AND  A 
FEW  GOOD 
BOOKS, 
TOO 


Books  five  a  deeper  meaning 
and  interest  to  living.  There  is 
nothing  in  daily  work,  in  the 
most  humdrum  oeenpation,  that 
cannot  be  made  more  interesting 
or  more  useful  through  books. 
They  are  a  means  to  proficiency 
in  every  calling.  They  are  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  pleasure. 
They  bring  to  us  the  life  of  the 
world  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  now. 
They  supply  increased  resources. 
Those  able  to  turn  to  books  for 
companionship  are  seldom  lone¬ 
ly;  nor  do  they  suffer  from  the 
need  of  finding  some  aetion, 
however  trivial,  to  fill  an  empty 
hour. — Helen  £.  Hainet.  in  Liv¬ 
ing  with  Bookt 


a  MARY  H.  HARRELL 

The  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Has  the  reading  of  a  few 

good  books— for  instruction,  in¬ 
spiration,  and  relaxation— a  place 
in  the  crowded  curriculum  of  a  one- 
year,  college-level  business  course?  I 
believe  it  has.  I  give  an  opportunity  to 
my  students,  in  a  one-semester  busi¬ 
ness-correspondence  course,  to  continue 
an  interest  that  many  already  have  or 
to  create  that  interest  where  it  is  lack¬ 
ing. 


■  A  Genuine  Need— 

However  adequate  a  commercial 
course  is  from  a  functional  standpoint, 
it  does  not  entirely  satisfy  the  desire 
that  many  students  themselves  have  for 
a  well-balanced  education.  Students 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  discuss¬ 
ing  literature  and  significant  world 
events  in  their  high  school  courses  find 
a  definite  lack  in  a  short  commercial 
curriculum  in  college,  limited  usually 
in  content  by  time  and  by  the  number 
of  instructors. 

•  In  a  course  devoted  to  developing 
a  high  level  of  skill  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  some  say  there  is  no  time  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  life  of  an  inspiring  char¬ 
acter  or  for  reading  a  book  that  would 
strengthen  and  improve  personalitv. 
But  aren’t  some  of  our  students  likely 
to  lose  interest  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  problems;  to  become  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  their  immediate  program  that 
they  feel  no  present  sense  of  being 
citizens  of  that  larger  world  outside 
and,  .so,  overlook  the  need  for  acquir- 
ii;g  the  general  knowledge  of  things, 
both  past  and  present,  that  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them  in  their  future  work? 

•  To  fill,  in  a  measure,  the  need 
many  secretarial  students  express,  I 
squeeze  into  an  already  full  English 
course  (a)  the  reading  of  a  few  signif¬ 
icant  books  and  (b)  the  discussion  of 
a  plan  for  reading  after  school  years. 

■  We  Read  and  Report— 

To  this  end,  early  in  the  semester  I 
give  my  students  a  suggested  reading 
list,  compiled  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
request  of  my  class  and  added  to  each 
year.  To  provide  for  the  interests  of  a 
varied  group,  the  list  is  divided  into 
several  sections:  books  for  background 
building,  travel,  biography,  nature  and 
science,  history,  the  world  todav. 

From  this  list  my  students  have  time 
to  select  only  two  books  for  written 
and  oral  reviews  during  the  course,  but 
most  of  them  are  eager  to  have  a  list 
from  which  to  choose  more  books  for 
reading  after  their  formal  schooling 
ends. 

•  My  students  select  for  their  reports 
(c)  the  biography  of  a  person  who  has 
attained  distinction  in  some  field  in 
which  they  are  interested,  and  (h)  any 
other  book  on  the  list  that  appeals  to 
them.  Since  their  own  business  careers 


are  just  around  the  comer,  they  are 
keenly  interested  in  biographies  of 
women. 

■  Values- 

•  Through  their  reading,  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  my  classes  find  present  enjoy¬ 
ment,  a  pleasant  contrast  to  skill  sub¬ 
ject-matter,  a  medium  for  oral  expres¬ 
sion,  and  a  stimulus  for  further  study 
when  they  take  their  places  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  adults. 

•  From  the  preparation  of  a  written 
review  for  class,  they  find  immediate 
application  of  typewriting  skill  in 
manuscript  writing  and  experience  in 
preparing  material  for  publication— an 
experience  that  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  an  employer  who  is  preparing 
an  article  for  a  trade  journal  or  for  a 
professional  magazine. 

“Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  confer¬ 
ence,  a  ready  man;  and  writing,  an 
exact  man.”  Reading  has  enormous 
potentialities  as  a  means  of  self-improve¬ 
ment  for  business  students  and  as  a 
means  of  training  for  future  work.  The 
standards  for  effieieney  in  skill  subjects 
are  becoming  increasingly  higher  and 
more  exacting,  but  excellence  in  tech¬ 
nical  matters  is  only  one  of  the  many 
qualifications  that  employers  desire. 

•  Employers  are  searching  for  young 
people  who  can  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  correspondence,  who  can  ex¬ 
press  themselves  correctly  and  effec¬ 
tively  in  conversation,  who  have  the 
power  of  courageous  adaptability,  who 
are  ambitious.  To  meet  these  qualifica¬ 
tions,  a  good  general  background  is 
necessary.  That  background  can  be 
most  readily  acquired,  I  believe, 
through  well-chosen  books  and  articles 
from  magazines  and  newspapers. 

■  True  Education- 

Newspapers  recently  carried  the  story 
of  a  young  soldier  who  quit  .school  after 
the  seventh  grade  but  who  made  a 
much  higher  score  on  the  Army  aptitude 
tests  than  most  college  graduates.  The 
explanation  was  that  he  was  a  boy  “who 
just  likes  to  read.”  The  newspaper 
headline,  “Uneducated  Scholar  Puzzles 
Army  Brass,”  was  worded  ineptly,  for 
that  boy  had  educated  himself  in  a 
library. 

Dr.  Edward  K.  Graham,  Chancellor 
of  the  Woman’s  College  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  has  expressed 
the  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  this 
college  “to  combine  first-rate  liberal 
education  and  first-rate  professional 
education,  not  only  on  the  same  campus 
but  in  the  same  individual.”  One  of  the 
greatest  services  of  business-education 
instructors  might  be  to  give  students 
not  only  professional  skills  but  the  de¬ 
sire  to  continue  their  general  education 
—“to  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking 
star.” 
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Script  for  a  Fifteen-Minute 


i 


I 


I 


D.  E. 


,  jOSEPH  C.  HECHT 

Poughkeepsie  High  School 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


Our  teachers  association  planned  to 
tell  the  citizens  of  Foughkeepsie  more 
about  the  activities  of  our  schools.  With 
eight  15-minute  programs  scheduled  on 
our  local  ABC  station,  WKIP,  plans 
were  made  to  describe  the  newest  and 
least-known  of  our  school  offerings. 

The  Distrilmtwe  Education  program 
was  first  on  the  list.  We  felt  we  had  to 
do  a  good  job,  if  we  were  to  create 
interest  both  for  the  radio  series  and 
for  the  D.E.  training  program.  The 
problem:  What  to  say,  how  to  say  it. 

A  month  before  the  broadcast,  the 
D.E.  Club  steering  committee  met  to 
develop  a  script.  They  concluded  that 
they  had  known  very  little  about  D.E. 
before  signing  for  the  course.  They  had 
each  D.E.  class  write  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions— and  each  D.E.  student  anstver 
the  questions.  From  these  questions  and 
answers  a  script  was  developed.  Speak¬ 
ers  were  selected  and  drilled  with  the 
use  of  a  tape  recorder.  By  broadcast 
time,  they  spoke  as  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  sincerely  as  the  best  commercial 
announcers. 

The  script  developed  by  the  students 
is  given  here.  It  took  15  minutes,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  ustial  introductions  by  the 
station  announcer.  The  script  could,  of 
course,  readily  be  adapted  to  describe 
the  D.E.  course— or  any  other— in  your 
.school. 


Radio  Broadcast 


Co-obdinatoh:  Our  first  question  is  a  natural  one: 
What  is  “distributive  education  training”? 

Mary:  D.E.  training— we  nearly  always  say  “D.E.” 
instead  of  “distributive  education”— consists  of  learning 
the  methods,  principles,  and  practices  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  workers  to  decrease  the  cost  of  distributing 
merchandise.  That’s  right  out  of  the  book! 

Frank:  D.E.  is  really  more,  for  it  involves  also  giving 
and  improving  the  service  rendered  by  D.E.  people. 
Goods  pass  through  many  channels  and  hands,  you 
’  know.  From  the  money  of  the  banker  to  the  production 
I  of  the  factory,  right  down  to  the  truck  driver  delivering 
the  goods  to  the  housewife,  distribution  and  service 
costs  money.  When  the  people  in  distributive  education 
work  become  more  efiBcient,  they  cut  down  the  bill  of 
e\ery  consumer. 

Co-ordinator:  What  are  some  of  the  things  a  D.E. 
student  learns? 

Bob:  In  D.E.  training,  the  student  learns— among 
other  things— how  to  sell  goods  and  how  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  good  service.  He  practices  sales  talks  in  the  class¬ 
room  so  that  he  can  help  customers  make  wise  decisions, 
make  them  quickly,  and  be  glad  they  made  them.  The 
D.E.  student  studies  merchandise  .  .  ,  and  style  .  .  . 
and  color  and  design  .  .  .  and  all  the  things  that  he 
has  to  know  in  order  to  help  advise  the  customer  and  to 
answer  the  customer’s  questions.  D.  E.  training,  though, 
is  really  as  much  a  course  in  buymanship  as  in  sales¬ 
manship! 

Lee:  Some  other  goals  are  training  reliable  personnel 
to  know  how  to  be  successful  in  the  selling  profession, 
how  to  respond  to  problems  that  occur  on  the  job,  and 
how  to  apply  for  a  job  .  .  .  and  get  it  .  .  .  and  keep  it 
.  .  .  and  advance  in  it. 

Co-ordinator:  Broad  training,  isn’t  it?  How  will  this 
training  help  you,  as  individuals? 

Lee:  Well,  through  D.E.,  you  come  in  contact  with 
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many  different  types  of  people.  D.E.  teaches  you  how 
to  approach  and  deal  with  these  people.  Surely,  know¬ 
ing  how  to  deal  with  others  is  a  big  asset  both  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  social  life. 

Frank:  D.E.  also  helps  you  look  at  yourself  and  im¬ 
prove  your  appearance  and  personality.  It  teaches  you 
how  to  get  along  in  business  .  .  .  how  to  run  a  retail 
business  correctly  .  .  .  how  and  why  to  conform  to 
proper  business  ethics. 

Bob:  In  the  D.E.  class,  students  learn  both  the  work¬ 
er’s  and  the  employer’s  points  of  view;  so,  we  not  only 
become  familiar  with  the  fundamentals  of  business 
techniques  but  also  develop  a  genuine  desire  to  do  a 
good  job  on  the  job. 

Coordinator:  You  don’t  seem  to  have  much  doubt 
in  your  minds  about  the  future  of  any  D.E.  studentl 
But  what  about  the  D.E.  student  today?  Is  D.E.  tough 
— difiBcult  to  master? 

Bob:  Oh,  no!  That  is,  the  D.E.  courses  are  like  any¬ 
thing  else  you  tackle.  If  you  are  willing  to  put  a  little 
effort  behind  your  work,  you  can’t  miss.  1  might  quote 
you,  Mr.  Hecht;  the  other  day  you  told  us  in  class  that 
“D.E.  is  just  like  life;  you  get  out  as  much  as  you  put 
into  it.” 

Frank:  I  think  D.E.  courses  are  as  hard  or  easy  as 
you  make  them.  If  you  go  into  the  course  with  a  good 
attitude,  you  will  find  it  is  easy  and  loads  of  fun;  if  you 
go  into  class  with  a  wrong  attitude,  you  will  find  it  hard 
and  no  fun.  And  that’s  good,  in  a  way.  So  much  in  re- 
taibng  depends  on  your  attitude! 

Lee:  D.E.  isn’t  any  harder  than  any  other  course. 
Sure,  you  study  and  work;  but  you  do  that  in  any  course 
and  in  any  respectable  position.  The  best  answer  is  an 
old  proverb:  “Nothing  is  harder  to  master  than  one’s 
self.” 

Co-ordinator:  Tell  us,  what  would  a  visitor  find  going 
on  during  an  average  day  in  a  D.E.  classroom? 

Lee:  I  think  that  a  visitor  might  think  D.E.  is  a  little 
bit  unusual— 

Bob:  —well,  unorthodox! 

Lee:  —yes,  unorthodox.  The  course  isn’t  one  that  re¬ 
quires  memorizing  a  textbook,  for  one  thing.  Walk  into 
our  room  and  you  find  us  doing  things,  not  just  reciting. 
In  one  comer  you  may  find  students  decorating  a  show 
case;  in  another,  a  student  is  “selling”  something  to  his 
classmates.  Over  in  another  comer,  a  group  may  be 
practicing  wrapping  packages  of  different  kinds  and 
sizes  and  shapes— that’s  an  art,  you  know,  and  it  does 
take  practice.  Other  students  may  be  working  as  a 
planning  committee,  making  a  six-month  buying  plan 
for  the  school  store.  Doing  things.  Learning  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  persons. 

Mary:  Sometimes  a  visitor  would  walk  in  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion,  though.  We  have  class  discussions  on  current 
retail  problems.  We  talk  about  buying  and  selling  habits 
and  techniques.  We  have  businessmen  come  to  our 
classes,  too,  to  tell  us  about  their  kinds  of  business  or 
what’s  developing  in  the  retail  field.  We  like  the  speak¬ 
ers.  We  do  have  variety  in  class. 


Co-ordinator:  A  great  variety,  yes;  but  what  do  you 
learn  from  all  these  activities? 

Mart:  We  learn  the  basic  principles  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  retailing  and  distribution— co-opera¬ 
tion  with  fellow  workers,  methods  of  buying  and  selling, 
and  so  on.  We  do  leami  selling,  I  should  explain.  We 
learn  how  to  know  different  types  of  customers,  how  to 
work  with  them,  how  to  answer  their  questions,  how  to 
overcome  their  objections,  how  to  please  them,  and  how 
to  clinch  the  sale.  We  practice  these  selling  steps  in 
class  and  then  try  them  out  on  the  job. 

Bob:  I’d  say  that  one  of  the  big  things  we  learn  is 
how  to  operate  a  store  efficiently.  We  learn  this  through 
books,  through  the  visitors’  talks,  through  working  in 
stores,  through  working  in  our  own  school  store,  through 
discussion.  Might  I  say  more  about  our  school  store? 
Co-ordinator  :  Surely. 

Bob:  Well,  we  students  mn  our  own  school  store, 
selling  things  just  to  the  students  of  Poughkeepsie  High. 
That’s  real  experience.  We  set  up  our  own  displays.  We 
keep  records  of  stock,  and  on  credits  and  collections, 
and  so  on.  'The  store  succeeds  only  so  long  as  we  give 
the  kind  of  service  our  fellow  students  want.  We  learn 
from  all  angles  .  .  .  and  for  keeps. 

Co-ordinator:  And  will  this  help  you  get  a  job? 
Frank:  Definitely!  When  we  graduate,  we  are  ready 
to  carry  on  a  successful  retail  business  and  really  to 
contribute  to  the  store  man  who  may  employ  us.  One 
good  thing  is  this:  We  work  while  we  are  learning;  so, 
no  D.E.  student  ever  has  to  say  “no”  when  he’s  asked, 

.  .  and  have  you  had  any  business  experience?”  We 
can  say  “yes”! 

Lee:  Any  employer  who  wants  to  hire  well-trained 
help  for  his  store  will  want  a  D.E.  graduate.  Training 
time— and  expense— is  saved  for  the  businessman.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  knows  our  training  program  is  wide  enough 
so  that  we  do,  as  Bob  said  a  bit  ago,  want  to  “do  a 
good  job  on  the  job.”  That’s  why  so  many  merchants  in 
Poughkeepsie  call  Mr.  Hecht  whenever  they  need  help 
.  •  .  part  time  or,  after  graduation,  full  time. 

Co-ordinator:  But  does  your  D.E.  training  guarantee 
you  a  job  after  you’ve  completed  the  D.E.  course? 

Mary:  “Guarantee”  is  a  mighty  strong  word;  but  al¬ 
most  any  student  who  takes  a  course  in  D.E.  is  sure  to 
get  a  job.  Every  student  who  went  through  the  program 
last  year  had  to  choose  between  many  opportunities, 
right  here  in  Poughkeepsie,  as  soon  as  he  graduated.  If 
you  take  an  interest  in  the  training  and  work  as  you 
should,  youll  get  a  job. 

Co-ordinator:  What  kinds  of  jobs  are  there  in  town? 
Bob:  I  know  lots  of  D.E.  students  who  are  working 
as  sales  people.  Others  are  in  delivery,  in  stock,  and  so 
on,  in  both  retail  and  wholesale  organizations  here  in 
town. 

Frank:  In  Poughkeepsie  there  are  many  jobs  where 
D.E.  people  may  work.  Jobs  are  available  in  scores  of 
stores  all  along  Main  Street.  In  our  city  department 
stores,  you  have  a  chance  to  work  up  to  a  position  as 
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k*$  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  put  our  best  foot 
forward,  says  Helen  H.  Green  (Michigan  State), 
who  has  a  lot  of  A.E.W.  suggestions  to  offer 


Getting  Ready  for 

American  Education  Week 


November  ninth  through  fifteenth 
will  find  a  lot  of  us  business 
educators  going  on  stage.  That’s 
American  Education  Week.  Thanks  to 
the  national  publicity  that  is  always 
behind  A.E.W.,  there  will  be  audi¬ 
ences  of  parents,  educators,  business 
representatives,  and  friends,  all  eager 
to  see  how  shiny  our  shoes  are  when 
we  put  our  best  foot  forward.  Let’s 
make  the  most  of  it  this  year! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  any  plan 
of  procedure  should  start  with  a  pur¬ 
pose.  We’ve  got  one.  Stated  briefly 
and  simply,  it  boils  down  to  some  first- 
class,  high-powered  showing  off.  Best 
foot  forward.  Stated  in  a  bit  more 
scholarly  fashion,  we  want  to  promote 
our  department,  to  relate  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  general  theme  of  A.E.W., 
and  (here  come  those  two  pet  purposes 
of  mine  again)  to  enlighten  and  to 
entertain. 

Point  one,  perhaps,  is  to  see  just 
how  we  can  relate  whatever  we  do  to 
the  general  theme  of  the  week.  The 
theme  for  this  year  is  Children  in  To¬ 
day’s  World.  Children,  please  note, 
includes  youth.  If  you  look  at  the 
daily  topics  suggested  by  the  A.E.W. 
national  committee,  you  Will  see  that 
some  are  really  naturals  for  us.  “Chil¬ 
dren  in  Today’s  World,”  the  outline 
reads,  "—their  homes,  their  schools, 
their  opportunities,  their  future.”  Those 
last  two  were  built  for  us;  we’re  in! 
We're  “their  opportunities,  their 
future.” 

■  Some  General  Program  Ideas— 

So,  opportunities  and  future  is  what 


we  concentrate  on.  For  the  moment, 
let’s  bypass  the  advertising  part  of  our 
purpose  and  give  a  quick  run-down 
on  ways  to  get  “on  stage”: 

•  Give  a  radio  proeram  over  a  local 
station.  This  is  go^— but  everyone  else 
is  going  to  be  doing  educational  radio 
broadcasts  this  week;  so,  let’s  pass  this 
one  up.  We’ll  put  on  our  radio  show 
some  month  when  well  get  more  of  a 
stellar  billing  and  shine  in  isolated 
but  magnificent  glory. 

•  Work  out  a  co-operative  program 
with  the  local  Lions  or  Kiwanis  or 
Chamber  oP  Commerce.  This  is  worth 
thinking  about. 

•  Call  a  reunion.  This  is  a  won¬ 
derful  week  for  staging  business  edu¬ 
cation  banquets,  dinners,  and  rallies. 

•  Drag  in  visitors.  Since  school 
visitations  will  be  the  order  of  the 
week,  let’s  remember  to  extend  plenty 
of  direct,  personal  invitations  for  cer¬ 


tain  individuals  to  visit  our  part  of  the 
American  Education  Week  festivities. 
For  example,  how  about  letting  each 
student  in  the  department  extend  a  per¬ 
sonal  invitation  to  some  particular 
businessman  ot  other  executive— in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  School  Board— 
to  stop  in  and  see  how  he,  the  student, 
is  being  trained  for  business?  It’s  a 
good  idea,  and  one  way  to  pack  the 
house.  And,  when  visitors  come,  see 
that  they  get  them  down  in  our  end  of 
the  hall. 

•  Share  the  spotlight.  We  can  take 
part  in  the  assembly  program  that  the 
entire  school  is  sure  to  have  sometime 
during  A.E.W.,  or  we  can  put  on  an 
entire  program  of  our  own.  We  are 
willing,  able,  and  eager  to  co-operate 
in  either  way,  but  we  do  want  to  be 
sure  our  act  gets  into  the  sliow. 

•  Put  on  a  party  dress;  that  is,  slick 
up  the  department.  Cle;.'n  bulletin 
boards,  bright  new  displays,  and  so  on. 
Sure,  sure,  our  rooms  ahoays  look  neat 
enough  for  anybody  to  see  at  any  time; 
so  do  our  homes,  but  there  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  we  get  out  the  best  table 
cloth,  the  big  dinner  napkins,  the  good 
silver.  This  is  that  sort  of  occasion  for 
our  department. 

For  a  moment  at  least,  let’s  pretend 
that  we  have  definitely  elected  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  last  two  suggestions— 
sharing  a  program  and  getting  slicked 
up.  Now,  for  some  specific  ideas: 

■  Brightening  the  Comer- 

No  matter  how  good  our  act  in  the 
auditorium  may  be,  a  down-at-the-heels 
look  in  our  classrooms  will  undo  what- 
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ever  esteem  we  encourage.  Dressing  up 
the  department  can  be  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  impression  we  make  on  our 
A.E.W.  public.  No  matter  who  drops 
in,  or  when,  let’s  resolve  that  our  de¬ 
partment  and  our  deportment  give  the 
impression  that  we  feel  honored  to  be 
visited. 

•  Nice  and  shiny.  One  of  our 
secretarial  textbooks  says,  “A  good 
secretary  isn’t  afraid  to  use  the  dust 
cloth  she  keeps  in  her  desk  drawer.” 
That’s  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  going 
to  attack  this  spnicing-up  job.  Everv- 
thing  is  going  to  be  clean  and  neat  as 
an  admiral’s  bridge.  If  the  janitorial 
force  is  overworked  (and  it  well  mav 
be  at  this  time),  then  a  willing  Winnie 
or  Willie  will  have  a  chance  to  get  a 
little  experience  with  soap  and  water— 
if  your  WW’s  are  as  n)eaverish”  as 
mine. 

•  Shifting  the  scenery  might  be  in 
order.  We  lean  against  the  door  and 
take  a  critical  look  at  our  room.  Is  it 
what  visitors  will  expect  to  see?  Will 
the  visiting  businessmen  nod  with  ap¬ 
proval  at  our  groupings  of  this  and 
that,  at  our  general  setup? 

We  can  nearly  always  get  a  screw¬ 
driver  from  the  janitor,  and  that’s 
usually  all  that  is  needed  if  we  decide 
to  give  our  room  a  new  look. 

•  A  backdrop  of  Irright  bulletin 
lyoards  will  spell  magic,  if  thev  are  the 
right  kind.  There  are  so  many  things 
we  can  do  to  make  them  dramatic  and 
effective.  Did  you  see  Miss  Taft’s 
article  in  last  month’s  issue,  page  14? 
Worth  a  second  look,  believe  me. 

•  Spread  your  sunshine  a  bit;  we  are 
not  limited  to  using  the  btilletin  boards 
in  our  own  classrooms.  How  about  one 
outside  the  classroom  door,  neatlv 
taped  with  colored  scotch  tape,  just  for 
a  lure?  And  how  about  one  down  in 
the  main  corridor  .  .  .  and  in  the 
comer  drug  store  .  .  .  even  in  the 
corridor  of  the  countv  courthouse— 
someljodv  will  get  a  big  display  there, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  us! 

■  Bulletin-Board  Briefs— 

Let’s  dwell  a  bit  on  bulletin  boards. 
Every  visitor  remembers  them  from  his 
oum  school  davs  and  will  be  looking 
for  them.  That’s  a  help,  to  start  with. 
If  we  can  make  our  bb’s  sensational, 
then  our  department  will  have  real 
profit  from  A.E.W. 

•  Purpose  and  plan  are  no  less  im¬ 
portant  for  a  bulletin  board  than  for 
anything  else  we  plan.  You  don’t  tack 
something  up  just  because  it’s  cute  and 
is  the  right  size  to  fill  an  empty  spot  on 
the  Imard.  Each  display  has  to  get  one 
impelling  idea  across— to  motivate,  to 
disseminate  knowledge,  to  change  atti¬ 
tudes,  to  refresh  memory,  to  verify  or 
clarify  an  idea,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  department  or  (better)  some  partic¬ 
ular  phase  of  it,  to  challenge,  to  arouse 
curiosity,  to  publicize  an  event,  to  dis¬ 


play  the  handiwork  of  our  students  in 
such  a  way  that  what  they  are  learning 
is  dramatically  revealed.  Too  often,  we 
settle  only  for  the  last  purpose,  and 
equally  often,  without  the  dramatic 
revelation. 

•  Enthusiasm  and  imagination  are 
the  keynotes  for  any  bulletin  board 
worth  the  space  it  takes.  Those  are 
intangible  qualities,  but  they  are  the 
things  that  stop  passers-by  in  their 
tracks  and  bring  them  back  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  look.  Our  tests  are  “Would  I  stop 
and  take  a  second  look?”  “Could  /  get 
the  drift  of  it?”  “Would  it  do  some¬ 
thing  to  me— make  me  marvel,  or  sigh, 
or  gasp,  or  smile,  or  something?" 

We  must  keep  working  on  that  dis¬ 
play  until  we  can  say  “You  bet!”  to 
each  of  those  questions. 

•  A  paragraph,  ilhistrated— that’s 
what  a  bulletin  board  must  be.  Re- 
memljer  what  vour  English  teacher 
taught  you?  “One  central  idea  or 
th  erne  to  a  paragraph.”  Too  many 
ideas  spoil  the  paragraph— or  the  board 
display.  Looked  at  anv  big  roadside 
billboards  lately?  One  big  idea,  deco¬ 
rated  and  organized: 

— .K  good  headline,  the  topic  sentence. 
Dress  it  up.  Make  it  big,  readable  at 
unite  a  distance. 

— Involve  the  reader.  Tliis  is  the 
“how’s-your-taste-zone”  technique. 
Transfer  it  into  “Mavbe  woo  need  a 
good  secretary’s  handbook?”  or  “Could 
you  tvne  these  pages  without  a  single 
error?” 

—Pose  a  question. 

—Use  word  plav.  If  you  ask.  “Do  you 
know  the  angles?”  have  a  drawing  of 
an  angle  rule,  for  example. 

—.Add  humor.  Just  a  touch  of  it. 

—Make  use  of  color.  lust  a  dash  of  it. 

—Have  short,  simple,  legible  labels. 

—Use  catchy  or  popular  slogans. 

•  Three-dimensional  disnlavs  always 
draw’  extra  attention.  “Three  dimen¬ 
sional”  is  just  visual-aid  lingo  for  hang¬ 
ing  up  the  real  McCoy  instead  of  using 
pictures  of  it.  For  example,  put  up  a 
real  mimeograph  stencil,  with  styli  and 
Imttles  of  correction  fluid  dangling  from 
securely  anchored  riblrons;  with  empty 
colored-ink  cans  on  the  chalk  ledge; 
with  ink  pads  tacked  up,  and  colored- 
ink  smears  in  some  spots  showing 
through  a  stencil  insert;  and  with  a  big, 
bright  ribJjon  connecting  a  typewriter 
to  the  stencil  and  the  stencil  to  a 
duplicator.  Would  that  get  attention? 
.And  teach  the  lesson  that  duplicating 
isn’t  simple! 

•  Another  quick  example:  Suppose 
vour  general  business  group  is  doing 
a  bulletin-board  exhibit  on  the  theme 
of  “thrift,”  their  current  unit.  If  they 
put  the  headline,  “A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,”  all  in  bright,  shinv 
new  pennies,  it  would  attract  infinitely 
more  attention  than  would  simple  let¬ 
tering  on  the  display. 

•  Slogans  or  labels  lend  them¬ 


selves  to  the  insertion  of  three-dimen¬ 
sional  objects.  “We  can’t  help  tooting 
our  own  horn  .  .  .”  calls  for  a  10-cent 
horn,  for  example. 

•  Don’t  overlook  the  simple,  obvious 
things  for  central  ideas  for  the  bulletin 
lx)ards.  It  has  often  been  our  presenta¬ 
tion  of  them  that  has  made  them  seem 
dull.  Remember,  too,  that  Johnny’s 
mother  hadn’t  seen  a  million  of  his 
papers,  as  we  have;  she  still  is  keenly 
interested  in  seeing  his  work  on  display. 
But  let’s  use  some  planning,  some 
imagination,  in  setting  up  the  displays. 
Among  the  simple,  obvious,  but  still 
thoroughly  sound  ideas  for  displays  are 
these: 

—Interviews 
—Tips  to  telephoners 
— NOM.A  simplified  letter- 
—Legal  documents  and  forms 
—Representative  progress  charts 
—Practice  sets 

—Shorthand,  with  typed  transcripts 
-Job-application  letters,  with  data  sheets 
—Job  opportunities  in  our  community 
—Filing  sets  « 

—Illustrated  enumeration  of  club  activ¬ 
ities 

—Manuscript,  rough  draft  and  finished 
— F'inancial  statements,  with  worksheets 

For  example,  take  a  balance  sheet. 
Don’t  just  put  it  tip  because  it  is  neat 
and  will  make  Mrs.  Jones  so  pleased. 
Couldn’t  we,  maybe,  tie  it  in  with  col¬ 
ored  string  to  the  various  books  of 
entry  from  which  such  a  balance  sheet 
would  evolve?  It’s  fun  this  w’av,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  is  even  more  pleased.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  work  out  slick  ideas  if  en¬ 
couraged. 

•  Down  with  thumbtacks!  At  least, 
avoid  shiny  ones.  Plain  pins  or  tiny 
map  pins  will  do  the  job  just  as  well; 
even  scotch  tape,  which  (you  may  or 
may  not  know)  vou  can  get  in  all  col¬ 
ors,  can  be  used  more  artfully  and 
artistically  than  tacks. 

Well,  enough  on  bulletin  boards. 
Just  remember  that,  when  it  comes  to 
the  bulletin-lxiard  field,  we  shall  be 
in  direct  competition  with  all  the  other 
departments  in  the  school.  Can’t  we 
rig  up  some  displays  that  will  compete 
with  the  Science  Department’s  whirl¬ 
ing-electrons  display?  With  five  weeks 
to  go  before  American  Education  Week 
sets  in,  let’s  get  our  brightest  students 
dreaming  up  new  ideas,  enthusiastic 
ideas,  for  our  displays! 

■  Now,  for  That  Assembly  Program— 
With  the  departmental  props  all 
ready— rooms  shiny  clean,  arrangements 
refreshingly  different,  equipment  pol¬ 
ished  to  the  last  chrome  sparkle,  and 
bulletin  boards  Ireckoning  interestingly 
everywhere— let’s  get  on  with  that  audi¬ 
torium  program  we’re  to  share  or  pro¬ 
duce  on  Parents’  Night. 

I’m  in  favor  of  keeping  it  well  on 
the  “enlightening”  side  this  time; 
this  is  American  Education  Week,  a 
fairly  formal  occasion.  But,  of  course. 
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This  bulletin  board  is  virtually  a  model  display.  It  has  pictures,  basic 
information,  one  central  point,  color  (mounting  papers),  coherence, 
and  a  well-posed  question.  It's  one  of  Mildred  Taft's  displays  at 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New  York. 
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it  must  entertain— at  least,  fascinate,  if 
not  amuse— the  audience.  As  a  starter, 
how  about  a  panel  presentation? 

•  “Their  Future."  That’s  one  theme 
aspect  of  A.E.W.,  remember.  So, 
weigh  the  possibilities  of  a  panel  of 
your  students  presenting  “How  the 
Business  Education  Department  Is 
Helping  Me  Build  My  Future.”  Use, 
say,  a  typist,  a  shorthand  writer,  a 
bookkeeping  student,  an  operator  or 
two  from  the  business-machines  class, 
one  or  two  general  business  students 
( chubby -cheeked  Freshmen,  preferred, 
to  represent  G.B.). 

We  might  have  the  curtain  going  up 
en  a  “pandemonium  scene,”  with  each 
person  plying  his  particular  trade.  Miss 
Florence  Totten  [Business  Education 
Department,  Westport  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri]  calls  this  sort  of 
thing  “the  business-machines  orchestra 
plays  an  overture”  in  a  skit  that  she 
has  worked  out.  Or,  if  we  prefer,  we 
can  give  each  one  a  brief,  individual 
“work  moment”  just  before  we  spot¬ 
light  him. 

In  a  program  of  this  kind,  there  are 
two  approaches.  We  can  have— or  be— 
a  commentator,  who  carries  the  .show, 
telling  all  while  each  pupil  demon¬ 
strates  his  skill,  with  the  commentator 
winding  up  each  part  of  the  act  by 
direct  career-centered  questions  to  the 
young  demonstrator.  Or,  we  can  have— 
or  be— a  moderator,  who  conducts  a 
genuine  panel  discussion,  each  demon¬ 
strator  leaving  his  machine  to  join  in. 

•  “Their  Opportunities."  Ever  try 
a  “The  Business  Department  Points 
with  Pride  to  ...  ”  program?  It  has 
big  po.ssibilities.  We  can  use  success¬ 
ful  alumni.  We  can  make  a  state  occa¬ 
sion  of  presenting  awards  to  students 
who  have  earned  them  (while  Mom 
and  Pop  “glow”  in  the  audience). 
We  can  honor  Miss  Smith,  who  last 
year  retired  after  twenty-five  years  of 
training  busine.ss  students.  We  can 
have  demonstrations  by  our  best  typing 
and  shorthand  students. 

One  version  of  this  is  “The  Proof 
of  the  Pudding,”  in  which  successful 
alumni  literally  step  out  of  the  “pud¬ 
ding,”  which  is  a  papier-mache  or 
cardboard  pudding  on  a  grand  scale.  As 
each  one  steps  out,  he  identifies  him¬ 
self,  tells  what  he  is  doing  now,  and 
blesses  Dear  Old  Central  High  and  its 
fine  commercial  department.  One  or 
two  “testimonials”  alone  won’t  make  an 
impression,  but  a  dozen  will! 

.Another  version  of  this  approach  is 
holding  our  commercial  club’s  installa¬ 
tion,  or  initiation,  or  some  other  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  right  on  the  stage.  Amer¬ 
ican  Education  Week  was  made  for 
just  such  dignified  occasions. 

•  Other  ideas  for  our  time  on  stage 
in  the  auditorium  include  programs 
more  closely  related  to  what  goes  on 


in  our  classrooms.  We  can  always  rely 
on  the  “slice  of  everyday  classroom 
work”— little,  lively  vignettes:  five  min¬ 
utes  in  a  typing  class  (three  one- 
minute  tests  on  the  easiest  copy  you 
can  find),  five  minutes  in  shorthand 
(phrase  letters,  of  course),  five  min¬ 
utes  in  retailing  (today  we  wrap  pack¬ 
ages  so  they  stay  wrapped,  class),  and 
so  on.  That  gets  lots  of  students  on  the 
stage,  gets  lots  of  parents  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  guarantees  a  big  hand  after 
each  vignette! 

“Dearie,  Do  You  Remember  When 
.  .  .”  is  a  musical  number  with  an  idea 
in  it:  Rememher  When  the  Business 
Department  Used  to  Be  Like  This?— 
back  to  the  middy-blouse  stage,  you 
know.  Set  up  two  cla.sses  on  the  stage, 
one  in  old-fashioned  dress  and  one  in 
modem  garb;  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  both  classes  talking  about  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  great  American 
dollar.  Tells  a  lesson,  gets  a  laugh!  If 
you  can  get  alumni  of  twenty  years 
ago  to  take  part,  dressed  as  they  were 
when  they  were  teen-agers,  so  much 
the  better. 


Statistics  can  be  persuasive,  as  well 
as  interesting,  if  we  treat  them  “three- 
dimensionally.”  Not  long  ago  I  heard, 
or  saw,  a  lecturer  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  svstem  of  free  enterprise,  as  it  has 
developed  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
Irest  economic  system  yet  devised.  He 
clinched  his  statements  with  some 
“three-dimensional  graphics.” 

“Fifteen  of  vou  fellows  come  down  here 
and  sit  around  this  table,  please,”  he  said. 
Fifteen  men  came  onto  the  stage  and  sat 
around  the  table. 

"Now,”  he  said  to  one,  "you  represent 
an  American.  This  is  just  about  the  ratio 
of  .\mericans  to  all  the  people  in  the  world 
today— one  in  fifteen.  Mr.  American,  you 
sit  down  at  this  end  of  this  table.  You’re 
going  to  need  a  lot  of  space  for  all  your 
g(H)ds  and  services.  You  rest-of-th^world 
folks  please  sit  near  the  other  end.”  They 
moved. 

Then  he  reached  into  a  suitcase  and  took 
out  four  toy  automobiles,  each  about  10 
inches  long.  “These  four  automobiles 
represent  all  the  autos  in  the  world,”  he 
said.  “Mr.  American,  you  own  three  of 
them;  here  they  are,”  putting  them  down 
in  front  of  him.  “You  fourteen  other 
fellows,”  he  said,  take  turns  riding  around 
(Continued  on  page  U) 
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My  Most  Successful  Shorthand  Teaching  Device: 


How  I  Get  My  Students  to  Do  Their 


IF  ONE  MAY  hazaid  a  guess,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  most  mo¬ 
notonous  and  least  productive  activity 
in  the  life  of  the  shorthand  student  is 
the  doing  of  homework.  We  all  agree 
that  supplementary  practice  at  home  is 
a  desirable  and  worth-while  activity; 
yet  we  always  seem  to  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  take  stringent  measures  to 
assure  that  our  students  complete  the 
chores  we  carefully  assign  to  them.  In 
fact,  studies  have  shown  that  students 
frequently  learn  some  subjects  just  as 
well  without  homework  practice;  and 
some  authorities  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  recommend  its  complete  elimina¬ 
tion. 

The  writer  believes  that  homework  is 
not  only  a  valuable  experience  but  also, 
when  properly  motivated  and  per¬ 
formed,  an  indispensable  aid  to  short¬ 
hand  learning. 

■  Purposefulness  in  Homework— 

The  assignment  of  homework  has 
been  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
premise  that  “practice  makes  perfect.* 
It  is  also  true  that  “practice  makes  hab¬ 
it.”  The  difference  lies  in  the  degree  of 
understanding,  by  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent,  of  the  true  goal  of  repetitive 
practice.  As  Mursell  has  pointed  out, 
“The  evidence  that  meaning  rather  than 
repetition  is  the  root  cause  of  learning 
is  nothing  less  than  overwhelming.” 

Unless  the  student  knows  what  he  is 
doing  and  why  he  is  doing  his  shorthand 
homework,  the  only  outcome  of  pains¬ 
taking  repetitions  is  a  well-filled  sheet  of 
carefully  written  notes  that,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  does  not  add  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  in  shorthand. 

The  criterion  of  meaningful  home¬ 
work  should  be  the  ability  to  do  two 
things  the  following  day; 

1.  Read  or  transcribe  the  homework 
notes  readily  in  class. 

2.  Take  in  dictation  at  a  reasonable 
speed  the  material  that  is  practiced 
at  home. 

•  The  first  step  in  improving  the 
homework  process  is  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  its  philosophv 
and  purpose.  The  classroom  period. 


spent  in  the  company  of  thirty  other 
pupils  and  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
watchful  teacher,  provides  neither  the 
time  nor  the  atmosphere  for  relaxed, 
individualiz^  learning.  The  ability  to 
work  at  one  s  own  rate  of  learning,  and 
the  opportunity  to  operate  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  free  from  the  pressures  of 
class  and  teacher,  are  the  outstanding 
advantages  of  homework  practice. 

•  However,  even  the  opportunity  to 
progress  at  one’s  own  rate  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  free  of  pressures  or  tensions  does 
not  guarantee  a  maximum  return  for 
the  homework  investment.  The  vital 
factor  so  frequently  neglected  by  both 
teacher  and  student  is  the  motivation 
and  understanding  of  the  how’s  and 
why’s  of  work  done  outside  the  class¬ 
room. 

■  Meaningfulness  of  Homework— 

My  favorite  device  for  improving  the 
meaningfulness  of  homework  begins 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  difference 
that  practice  under  home  conditions  can 
make  in  the  student’s  ability  to  take 
dictation.  To  accomplish  this,  I  dictate 
new  matter  at  an  average  rate  for  the 
class— let  us  say,  at  40  words  a  minute. 
Then  I  redictate  immediately  at  a  speed 
of  60  words  a  minute.  The  forlorn  looks 
on  the  faces  of  the  students  will  ade¬ 
quately  attest  to  their  lack  of  success  in 
taking  the  higher  speeds.  It  is  obvious 
to  them  that  improvement  is  well-nigh 
impossible  without  practice. 

To  demonstrate  the  limited  value  of 
practice  without  meaningful  purpose,  I 
pick  out  some  difBcult  words,  write 
them  on  the  board,  and  then  have  the 
students  practice  each  word  ten  times. 
A  redictation  at  the  60-word-a-minute 
level  may  show  some  improvement;  but, 
by  and  large,  the  effect  will  be  negative 
or  slight  so  far  as  true  skill  building  is 
concerned. 

•  To  make  practice  truly  meaningful 
for  my  students,  I  set  aside  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  dictation  for  individualized 
practice  on  words  the  studerUs  them¬ 
selves  find  troublesome  or  awkward, 
impressing  upon  them  the  fact  that  dff- 
ficulty  in  taking  dictation  is  due  to  he^- 


tation  and  uncertainty  about  outlines. 

I  let  the  students  select  the  outlines  that 
troubled  them  and  practice  each  form 
often  enough  to  achieve  mastery.  (Mas¬ 
tery  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to 
write  an  outline  fluently  under  the  stress 
of  dictation. )  The  students  are  definite¬ 
ly  told  not  to  count  the  number  of 
repetitions;  they  are  to  practice  “until 
hesitancy  disappears.” 

I  set  before  the  class  the  goal  of  a 
redictation  at  60  words  a  minute,  so  that 
the  students  have  a  concrete  aim  in 
sight.  After  the  first  redictation,  we  re¬ 
peat  the  process  of  practice  for  mastery 
of  individually  difiBcult  outlines;  then 
we  follow  this  by  dictated  practice  on 
high-speed  phrases  and  difficult  words 
at  increasingly  higher  rates.  After  the 
dictation  at  60  words  a  minute,  we  go 
back  and  take  the  same  material  at  40 
words  a  minute.  The  students  will,  of 
course,  find  the  latter  rate  very  slow, 
and  at  this  time  the  following  points 
should  be  emphasized: 

1.  The  development  of  skill  in  short¬ 
hand  depends  on  proper  habits  of  prac¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  on  the  amount  of  practice. 

2.  There  are  two  types  of  practice  meth¬ 
ods,  one  wherein  each  student  concen¬ 
trates  on  words  and  phrases  difficult  for 
him;  and  the  other,  where  the  teacher 
mves  voice  dictation  at  increasingly 
higher  rates  of  speed  on  high-speM 
phrases  and  words  that  are  commonly 
difficult  for  all  learners. 

3.  The  most  efficient  environment  for 
carrying  on  the  latter  type  is,  obviously, 
the  classroom;  the  home  is  the  ideal  place 
for  the  former  tvpe. 

4.  Some  students  will  require  much 
more  practice  than  others  to  achieve 
mastery.  The  only  place  where  this  is 
feasible  is  outside  the  classroom,  prefer¬ 
ably  at  home. 

•  If  you  wish  to  give  further  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  value  of  homework  prac¬ 
tice,  tell  the  class  that  you  intend  to 
dictate  a  specific  selection  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  at  40  words  a  minute,  but 
do  not  assign  it  for  homework.  On  the 
next  day,  after  the  dictation  at  40 
words  a  minute,  allow  time  for  individ¬ 
ual  and  class  practice;  then  redictate  it 
at  60  words  a  minute.  Follow  this  with 
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THIS  PAGE  of  a  student's  homework  notes 
illustrates  how  the  author's  students  ore  taught 
to  do  their  homework  practice.  This  is  Letter 
192  fram  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  The 
student  wrote  the  letter  three  times.  In  his 
first  writing,  he  repeoted  14  words;  in  the 
second,  7  words;  in  the  lost  writing,  no  words. 
The  students  ore  taught  to  repeot  words  of 
their  own  selection. 


a  redictation  at  80  words  a  minute,  and 
then  check  for  results  and  reactions. 
Chances  are  that  very  few  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  “got  it”  at  the  80- word  speed. 

A  few  days  later,  assign  a  letter  for 
homework  and  inform  the  students  that 
it  will  be  dictated  on  the  following  day 
at  60  words  a  minute.  When  they  have 
finished  with  this  dictation,  proceed 
with  individual  and  class  practice  and 
then  redictate  at  80  words  a  minute. 
Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the 
students  will  “get”  the  take  at  80  words 
a  minute  this  time.  If  such  is  the  case, 
impress  on  the  students  that  it  was 
the  practice  at  home  that  permitted  the 
successful  jump  to  the  80-word-a-min- 
ute  speed.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
pieliminary  practice  at  home  permitted 


a  start  at  60  words  a  minute,  the  in¬ 
crease  to  80  words  a  minute  would  not 
have  been  successful. 

•  Another  irUeresting  device  for  mo¬ 
tivating  homework  is  to  dictate  the 
homework  selection  on  the  day  the  as¬ 
signment  is  made  (without  practice  of 
any  sort)  at  60  words  a  minute.  If  the 
students’  average  speed  is  40  words  a 
minute,  they  will  find  new  matter  at  60 
words  a  minute  far  beyond  their  capac¬ 
ities.  On  the  following  day,  after  they 
have  practiced  the  letter  at  home,  dic¬ 
tate  the  same  selection  at  the  same 
60-word-a-minute  speed.  You  will  find 
that  the  students  are  able  to  keep  up 
with  you  without  difficulty. 

Check  further,  and  you  will  find  that 
those  who  did  not  “get  it”  got  tangled 


up  in  a  few  outlines— not  necessarily  die 
most  difficult  ones.  It  should  be  made 
clear  to  the  class  that  insufficient  or 
poorly  executed  practice  was  the  cause 
of  the  difficulty.  Check  through  the 
homework  papers,  concentrating  on 
those  students  who  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  you.  Make  it  clear  to  the  clau 
that  some  students  require  more  prac¬ 
tice  than  others,  and  that  the  sign  of 
insufficient  practice  is  the  inability  to 
take  homework  dictation  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

■  A  Routine  for  Doing  Homework- 
Experience  has  shown  that,  at  this 
stage,  die  students  will  be  most  anxious 
to  do  their  hennework.  What  now  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  is  to  learn  how  to  do 
(Continuad  an  paga  19) 
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Royal  Adopts  New  Features 


Curved  contours  .  .  . 
all  parts  fully  en¬ 
closed  . .  .  soft  brown 
finish,  with  green  key 
caps. 


Double  tabulator:  top 
key,  a  little-finger 
reach  ...  or  use  the 
bar,  stroked  by  edge 
of  your  palm  .  .  . 
new  4-  =  key  is 
added  by  Vi  key. 


Cover  pops  open  at  a 
touch  of  new  chrome 
button  .  .  .  Cover 
opens  all  the  way 
back. 


New  knob  adjusts 
the  tension  on  the 
carriage  —  back  for 
more,  forward  for 
less. 


Touch-control  mech¬ 
anism,  formerly  at 
side,  is  now  mounted 
on  the  ribbon  spool. 


The  first  thing  you  note  when  you  see  the 
new  Royal  Typewriter,  recently  introduced  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  standard  Gray  Magic  model,  is  that 
the  machine  looks  different.  The  square,  stocky  look  is 
gone;  the  new  machine  is  streamlined.  The  gray  is  gone, 
replaced  by  a  soft  brown  finish,  with  green  keys  and 
smart  chrome  trim. 

The  second  thing  you  note  is  that  the  tabulator  is 
different.  Now  Royal  positions  it  at  the  bottom  right 
corner  of  the  keyboard.  It  is  double;  it  consists  of  a  key 
and  a  vertical  bar,  either  of  which  activates  the  tabulat¬ 
ing  mechanism.  The  key  is  controlled  by  the  little  finger. 
The  bar  is  controlled  by  the  right  edge  of  the  palm. 
Both  key  and  bar  can  be  depressed  without  moving 
fingers  from  home  row. 

.\nd,  in  case  you  are  skipping  over  wide  sprees  in  a 
table  and  want  the  carriage  to  move  faster,  t  '>"e’s  a 
new  device  that  Royal  calls  “Carriage  Control.  s  a 
knob  at  the  left  side  of  the  machine.  When  you  it 
toward  the  rear,  more  tension  is  put  on  the  spring  that 
pulls  the  carriage  along;  so,  the  carriage  hops  faster 
for  tabulations  and  speed  tests.  Then  you  turn  the  knob 
toward  the  front,  to  return  the  tension  to  normal 
operation. 

•  When  you  try  out  the  new  machine,  in  due  time 
you  reach  for  the  margin  release.  You  find  it  has  been 
moved  from  above  the  right  shift  key  to  the  top  right 
comer  of  the  keyboard,  where  the  old  tab  key  was  lo¬ 
cated.  You  look  again,  and  you  find  that  a  new  key 
has  been  added  alongside  the  X  key,  on  the  third  row. 
On  your  school  machines,  it  is  a  plus  sign  and  an  equals 
mark.  For  a  slight  charge,  you  can  get  anything  you 
want  on  the  extra  key. 

With  a  little  exploring,  you  find  more  innovations. 
To  open  the  cover,  there  is  a  small  chrome  button  just 
above  the  Tab  Clear  key.  Push  the  button,  and  the 
cover  springs  open.  You  find  you  can  turn  it  all  the 
way  up  and  back  for  easy  access  to  ribbon  and  type. 
You  see  a  touch-tuning  scale  and  lever  under  the  right 
riblx)n  spool;  that  is  the  touch-control  mechanism  that 
used  to  be  outside,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Low  number  for  a  light  touch;  big  number, 
heavy  touch. 

•  And  you  notice  other  things.  A  10-inch  writing  line, 
for  example— 100  pica  spaces  or  120  elite.  The  set-keys 
for  the  Magic  Margin  are  plastic  knobbed  and  spring 
controlled  for  automatic  locking.  The  machine  is  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  (top,  sides,  back,  up  and  under  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  carriage )  to  keep  out  dust  and  fingers. 
The  letters  are  molded  not  on  but  in,  and  all  the  way 
through,  the  plastic  key  caps. 
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(a)  the  date  of  transcription,  (b)  the  date  the  letter  was  dic¬ 
tated,  (c)  the  date  the  related  correspondence  was  received  Abe 

5.  If.  your  new  employer  uses  such  phrases  as  “I  remain”  or 

"I  beg  'to  inform'  you,”  you  would  (a)  tell  him  they  are  hack¬ 
neyed  expressions  and  contrary  to  anything  you  learned  in 
school,  (b)  transcribe  them  as  dictated  and  make  no  comments, 
(c)  change  the  expressions  to  suit  your  own  taste . a  B  c 

6.  If  your  morning’s  dictation  consists  of  both  telegrams  and 

letters,  you  would  (a)  get  the  telegrams  out  first,  (b)  transcribe 
the  letters  first  and  the  telegrams  just  before  closing  time,  (c) 
transcribe  the  letters  in  the  forenoon  and  the  telegrams  in  the 
afternoon  .  A  b  c 

7.  If  you  have  enclosures  to  make,  you  should  (a)  have  the 

mail  clerk  check  to  see  tliat  the  proper  enclosures  have  been 
inserted,  (b)  check  each  envelope  carefully  yourself,  to  nuike 
certain  that  the  proper  enclosures  have  been  made,  (c)  ask  your 
employer  to  verify  that  you  have  provided  the  correct  en¬ 
closures  . aBc 

8.  When  sending  a  check  as  an  enclosure,  it  would  be  prefer¬ 

able  to  use  (a)  a  No.  10  envelope,  (b)  a  No.  6%  envelope,  (c) 
a  manila  envelope .  Abe 

9.  If  you  are  sending  a  letter  consisting  of  two  or  three 

pages,  you  would  use  (a)  a  large  manila  envelope,  (b)  a  No. 
envelope,  (c)  a  No.  10  envelope  .  abC 

10.  If  you  are  typing  a  letter  to  a  judge,  you  should  type  the 

salutation  (a)  Honorable  Sir,  (b)  My  dear  Judge  Reeves,  (c)  Dear 
Honorable  Judge  Reeves . aBc 

11.  If  you  do  not  understand  a  word  or  phrase  that  is  dictated, 
you  should  (a)  transcribe  what  you  think  you  heard,  (b)  ask  the 
dictator  to  verify  the  part  you  didn’t  understand,  (c)  transcribe 
the  letter  and  reword  the  portion  you  did  not  understand  aBc 

12.  The  reference  line  coasists  of  (a)  the  addressee’s  name, 
page  number,  and  date  of  his  letter,  (b)  the  letter  file  number, 
(c)  the  dictator’s  initials  and  the  stenographer’s  initials  . .  Abe 

13.  Tlie  attention  line  should  be  typ^  (a)  below  the  saluta¬ 

tion,  (b)  above  the  salutation,  (c)  two  spaces  below  the  date 
line .  aBc 

14.  A  company  name  typed  at  the  close  of  a  letter  as  part 


The  following  test  has  proved  to  be  a  help¬ 
ful  instrument  for  determining  whether  our  typing, 
transcription,  and  secretarial-practice  students  are 
adequately  informed  on  the  mechanics  and  some  of 
the  technical  fine  points  of  business-letter  typing. 
Analysis  of  items  missed  by  many  students  provides  a 
basis  for  direct  remedial  instruction. 

There  are  fifty  questions  in  the  test;  so,  it  is  easily 
scored  by  allowing  2  per  cent  for  each  correct  answer.* 
In  tenns  of  letter  grades,  we  have  found  the  following 
adequate:  A,  47-50;  B,  43-46;  C,  39-42;  and  D,  35-38. 

Permission  is  granted  for  teachers  to  duplicate  this 
test  for  use  in  their  own  classrooms.  .Answers  the  author 
has  found  correct  are  indicated  in  capitals. 


DIRECTIONS:  CIRCLE  THE  LETTER  "raAT  INDICATES 
THE  BEST  COMPLETION  OF  EACH  STA’TEMENT 

1.  \Vhen  addressing  a  personal  letter  to  a  person  connected 

with  a  company  at  the  company’s  addresss,  you  should  (a)  omit 
the  company  name,  (b)  be  sure  to  include  the  company  name, 
(c)  give  only  the  addressee’s  department . aBc 

2.  When  you  complete  the  typing  of  a  letter,  you  should 

(a)  proofread  the  letter  without  removing  it  from  the  machine, 

(b)  turn  the  letter  down  three  or  four  lines  and  proofread  it 

without  removing  it  from  the  machine,  (c)  carefully  remove  it 
from  the  machine  and  then  proofread  .  Abe 

3.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  erase,  you  should  (a)  move  the 

carriage  to  the  right  or  left,  so  the  erasure  crumbs  will  fall  on 
the  desk,  (b)  center  the  carriage,  so  the  crumbs  will  fall  into 
the  center  of  the  machine,  (c)  leave  the  carriage  where  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  and  blow  very  hard,  so  the  crumbs  go  into  the 
air . Abe 

4.  One  should  date  a  letter  pertinent  to  legal  matters  as  of 
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plimentary  closing,  (c)  two  stm^I  below  the  coin¬ 
closing  *  ^  ’  °  tbe  complimentary 

™SiT  wT:  ““  “f  .» P^.« 

™  .1^  .“f, 

just  below  ^e  initials,  (b) 

hand  comer  of  the  letter  ’  ®*treme  lower  left- 

plimentary  closing  fb)L  i“^^  ”«‘  a  comma  after  the  com- 
clMing  but  a  colon  2ter  the  salutatira  complimentary 

SI,,  (c)  My  d.“  Si.  'cJSST'*^  W  ■>•« 

na^  l^3.‘'3ri*  2“S’  I”  '•hioh  ~ 

Do.,  SI,.  (0)  MyT.,^  “  “”  '•>  GonUonmn.  ft>) 

^  !L;^src  1 5^;;-^  irfer 

Sr.trT5i  i!;^'3rr3e  ^ 

to22^^“"„2rv.;i“23j5‘'k  1. 

-Wh.  (c)  rf  •“•  ‘"  “0 

•of.  '23"2S"k  •  >""  “““"s  of  ,h,„ 

W„o'T3J’i'^,Er„  It""'  r 

&S‘A«"L°°l,*',h’r”4''C''-  '^Ir  "“"  5  “oooTnfe 
3 1™.  „  ,h.  a„,  p.,,  5.37^2  » 1 323 

~i2«r2„33'“bi  ?.)''SrM2'i:2  *  Jtrsi-  "”“« 

Joh„»j^fc,Myd..?’MyS23  '^"  *!"$" 

the  date  lii^  salutation,  (c)  two  spaces  below 

bofy  A3‘323,ir„,?u£''rft3.dr““  « 

27  0,0,..  samtanon,  (c>  the  address  section  Abe 

routine  inquity.  iu^houU^  (S^k  A  "’T’P®*®  ®  ^®Ply  to  a 
moment  and  dictate  the  l2tlr  to  ^oS^  th  *“  “ 

dictate  part  of  the  letter  <■<  o  ,r.  ^**0^  ask  the  employer  to 

.nd'2p.Ifrb“,“2i'y*  ■°  “■  l-> 

m  JI  ‘"  “  °®».  .-on  “konid 

).«.,.  (b)  oao  you,  Wo3rMS"£‘d.2  ™  1 

''  ““Hf-  “""J  ky  you,  oL  3  b  C 

S“r-~ 

.ko  ^op.  rrlr-JlS'r  <s)  T”o 

I.  ^22pS't°,E?’L3.'3Mrc“‘hr" •.•"“-".go  i.d.5 

molnly  (•lV2ino?t.fk  1 33  l;?”'  °L“”of*  "»«'• 

paper  and  space  in  the  files  (c)  to  kee^K 

’  *®  *'®®P  the  two  pages  together 

yufshS"(.fJr';g  So  tr  Ji«..od  i3.L' 

1^1  (b)  .ddioSft.  JuSCfS.f'S,-  'kf"  .*W  d.0  ouve. 

£5  K  ^  '“k  ou^3jr;„3s,:;3y1S3 

.  .  abC 

will  not  “punch  through"  ij*!^  i°'^’  »°  *''»t  it 
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Wh?n  L^“''arrr?T%‘*  ^is  desk 

P.  (c)  hold  the  letters,  then  give  them  to  him  when  he  returns 


34.  dictator’s  name  should  be  typed,  if  at  all  ia^ 
spaces  below  the  company  name,  (b)  four  spaces  below  the 
company  name,  (c)  two  spaces  below  the  compSmentary  closSg 

35.  The  identification  initials  should  be  tvneH  (a^  aKe*  ^  ^ 

2|S3  ST  £L2r  SS““« 

koda,  .pp.„.uo.  OU  d..  pupa,  ,o)  '^Z  W 

(c)  a  sales  letter  a  b  r 

1;.'  "p3S  “c2i3: 

^  io  .kjSL;o‘X!'(ot.hSK.!rgo"5S^^ 

40.  In  typing  qurted  matter  consisHng  of  more  Aa^  on^ 
pvagrph,  you  should  place  quotation  marks  (a)  at  the  beirin 


;U“  ut^S  .TS, « .3 

42.  men  typing  a  letter  in  extreme-block  stCle  '  ;ou  would 
^^ent  (a)  no  part  of  the  letter,  (b)  only  the  sS  of'^ach  „ew 
P^e^graph,  (c)  only  the  complimentary  closing  and  sigMture 

'^Y'^'tracyottot^h  BpiKs  ihattppe^in  iihttno^^ 

a  ^ncial  sUtement  enclosed  with  a  letter  is,  in  the  last 

s  srSLTi? 

fe£,"2l'  SuSf  “'•'*■  *'  ““'>*'-l>ka,  who  d,. 

the^fla'^“  for  addressing,  you*  open 

ibl  tff  insertion  in  order  to  (a)  prevent  poor  alignmrot 

^  envelope  from  slipping,  (c)  prevent  faulty  char- 
iTnoCn  tHe  flap  would  make  a  bulgeVyou 

wr,1.U  ^  “  incoming  letter  yon 

(TnK/“"  P*PC^  (t)  onion  skin 

paper,  (c;  plain  paper  of  good  quality .  abC 

“s*ied  to  make  a  “blind  carbon-copy  notation”  you 
“  notation  (a)  only  on  the  file  copy  of  the 

SSna2c^py““  **  «’Py>  ®“ly  0“  the 

TniJI  r?’*’  "If**^?*  “John  Doe  et  oT  is  fa) 

iert  o°^in  ^  J"*'"  Doe  and 

48.  The  &st  step  in  the  process  of  folding  a  letter  for  inser- 
tion  m  a  No.  ^4  envelope  is  (a)  to  fold  the  top  part  offte 

ft)“o  fold“tb  “  rr  P"^  *0  sheet, 

rh  wf  ‘*‘’*1^  part  down  «,  as  to  bring  it  about  one  inch 

the  ^om  edge  about  one-half  inch  from  the  top  edge  a  b  C 
fb  f  iT  are  used  by  business  firms  (a)  to  save  time 

that  would  oAerwise  be  used  in  dictating  letters,  (b)  to  give  a 
ES  correspondence,  (c)  to  attract  more 

most  important  characteristic  of  the  NOMA 

f„  th  i*  V**  r  c^veS^l  toS 

n  the  ^y  of  the  letter,  (b)  of  a  subject  line  in  all  caS 
wnrphmeSar?  c/ostg  »  s«*l«tation  and 
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"That  new 
teacher!” 

Administrators 

Have 

Problems 


DR.  KENNETH  |.  HANSEN 

Gtlorado  State  Colle(e  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 

Today  administrators  of  business- 
education  programs  trace  most  of 
their  problems  to  teacher  personnel! 
They  have  problems  involving  curric¬ 
ulum  development,  limited  buagets,  se¬ 
lection  of  students,  standards— even 
problems  involved  in  facing  the  war 
emergency— but  none  of  these  is  men¬ 
tioned  with  as  high  a  frequency  as 
problems  involving  teacher  personnel. 
■  Administrators  Division  of  UBEA  In¬ 
terested  in  Problems— 

A  survey  was  recently  conducted  on 
Crucial  Problems  Facing  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Administrators  Today.  All  state 
and  city  supervisors  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  distributive  education  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  three  most  crucial 
problems  facing  them  in  their  work. 
Sixty-five  administrators  responded  to 
the  request. 

•  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  a 
statistically  valid  study  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  The  following,  however,  is  sig¬ 
nificant:  Of  the  65  administrators  who 
responded,  33  listed  specific  problems 
that  they  face  that  involve  their  teacher 
personnel;  30  me.ntioned  problems  in¬ 
volving  curriculum  improvement;  26 
have  problems  that  are  a  result  of  the 
national  emergency;  22  have  problems 
that  involve  obtaining  funds  or  better 
physical  facilities;  13  mentioned  prob¬ 
lems  involving  their  communities  and 
employers;  12  have  problems  that  in¬ 
volve  the  school  administration  or  “top 
management."  Several  other  groups  of 
problems  were  listed  also,  but  not  so 


frequently  as  those  we  have  enumer¬ 
ated. 

■  Some  Problems  Must  Be  Solved  by 
the  Administrators  Themselves— 

There  were  a  number  of  problems 
mentioned  that  are  beyond  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  classroom  teacher.  For 
example,  the  problem  of  certification 
of  business  teachers.  Adjusting  the 
curricula  of  colleges  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  business  teachers  ac¬ 
cording  to  local  community  needs  was 
also  mentioned.  One  administrator 
mentioned  the  necessity  for  some  group 
work  toward  improving  classroom  in¬ 
struction. 

•  Another  problem  mentioned  in  this 
general  area  was  teacher  selection. 
Administrators  are  wondering:  What 
testing  procedures  should  be  used  in 
the  selection  of  teachers?  What  kind 
of  performance  tests  should  be  re¬ 
quired?  How  shall  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  be  evaluated?  What  type  of 
interview  should  be  used?  All  these 
problems  are  obviously  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  classroom  teacher. 

■  Some  Problems  Concern  the  Teacher 
Only  Indirectly— 

Although  many  of  the  problems 
listed  that  involve  teacher  personnel 
seem  to  be  bevond  the  control  of  the 
individual  teachers,  teachers  should  be 
aware  of  them  and  should  be  prepared 
to  do  what  they  can  to  help  improve 
the  situation.  For  example,  several 
administrators  mentioned  that  there  is 
an  inadequate  supply  of  qualified,  well- 


trained,  professional-minded  teachers. 

At  first  it  may  appear  to  the  teacher 
that  there  is  Uttle  he  can  do  to  help 
solve  this.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  could  be  accomplished  if  every 
teacher  would  obtain  for  himself  the 
best  training  available.  And  just  think 
what  could  be  accomplished  iJE  more  of 
our  business  teachers  were  professional- 
minded.  (That  there  are  too  few  pro¬ 
fessional-minded  business  teachers  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of  more  than 
40,000  business  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  fewer  than  7,000  are  members 
of  the  United  Business  Education 
Association!) 

•  The  problem  of  attracting  better 
college  students  into  the  teadier-educa- 
tion  programs  is  one  that  at  first  seettu 
to  ofiFer  little  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  solve.  But,  certainly,  greater  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  teaching  profession  on  the 
part  of  teachers  would  be  of  tremen¬ 
dous  help. 

One  administrator,  mentioning  the 
shortage  of  male  teachers  said,  “There 
is  a  great  need  for  male  influence  in  the 
field  of  business  education."  Inter¬ 
estingly,  this  suggestion  was  made  by 
a  woman  administrator.  The  efforts 
being  put  forth  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
are  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  to 
attract  more  men  into  teaching. 

■  But  the  Rest  of  tiie  Responsibility 
Lies  with  the  Teacher  Hhnself— 

It  was  mentioned  that  teachers  are 
unwilling  to  seek  the  advice  of  business 
fCeirtiiNMrf  o«  pof  90) 
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Underwood  ^M/f/ec/r/c^  Typewriter 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


teach  the  ^ 
Underwood 

way ! 


Send  your  students  out  in  the 
business  world  he&t  equipped  to  meet  the 
demands  of  modern  business.  .  .  . 

Give  them  every  advantage  in  con- 
venienee.  comfort  and  consistent  high 
quality  of  work  ...  by  teaching  them 
•m  I  ndcrwoodAll  ElectricTypewriters. 

Underwood  offers  the  last  word  in 
taping.  Fatigue  and  nerve  strain  are 
practically  eliminated.  Underwood  All 
Electric  Typing  is  smooth,  efficient, 
rhythmic  .  .  .  the  results  are  gratifying 
from  the  start. 

Students  de\elup  expert  skill  quickly  and 
easily.  They  rapidly  acquire  the  thrill  of  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  I  n<lei  wood  All  Electric  .  .  .  their  in¬ 
centive  is  quickened  .  .  .  and  you  can  do  a  more 
thorough  teaching  job! 

Remember,  also,  that  most  techniques  acquired  on 
the  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter  are  “carried- 
over”  by  students  and  give  them  an  advantage  even 
when  operating  manual  typewriters. 

Yes,  help  your  students  get  ahead  in  the  world  .  .  .  faster 
. . .  with  the  typing  that's  worlds  ahead!  The  credit  will  reflect 
on  you! 


Underwood  Corporation 


Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting 
Machines  . . .  Carbon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue  •  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited  •  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 
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made  by  the  Typewriter  Leader  of  the  World 
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\ 

Bookkeeping  Vocabulary 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Editor 


The  teaching  of  a  technical  sub¬ 
ject  like  bookkeeping  requires  the 
use  of  key  words  (or  phrases)  and 
account  titles— technical  terms  that  un¬ 
lock  the  door  to  understanding.  Many 
of  these  words  have  never  been  a  part 
of  the  student’s  vocabulary  and,  as 
every  experienced  bookkeeping  teacher 
knows,  they  must  be  introduced  and 
explained  in  a  way  that  will  help  the 
student  to  retain  and  recall  the  correct 
term  or  title  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

Then,  the  thoroughly  trained  book¬ 
keeper,  by  combining  his  collection  of 
figures  with  the  correct  words  drawn 
from  his  bookkeeping  vocabulary,  can 
communicate  valuable  infoimation  to 
the  proprietors  of  business.  He  can 
show  what  a  business  is  worth;  whether 
it  produces  a  profit  or  a  loss;  and  he 
can  furnish  facts  required  for  income- 
tax  reports  as  well  as  information  that 
will  be  helpful  in  future  management 
of  the  business. 

■  A  Self-Made  Dictionary— 

An  effective  method  to  help  students 
acquire  a  workable  vocabulary  in  book¬ 
keeping  practice  is  one  that  requires 
construction  of  a  dictionary  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  business  terms.  Give  each 
student  (or  have  him  purchase)  a  blank 
book.  Have  him  print  on  the  front  cover 
the  title  “Dictionary  of  Business  Terms,” 
with  his  name  below.  Number  the 
pages  of  the  book,  and  allot  a  page  or 
more  for  words  or  phrases  beginning 
with  each  letter  of  the  alphabet— in 
order.  (The  teacher  may  add  to  the 
value  of  this  project  if  he  compiles— in 
advance— a  list  of  the  technical  terms 
he  plans  to  introduce  throughout  the 
school  year  and  thus  provide  for  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  space  in  the 
students’  books.) 

•  As  each  '‘new“  word  or  phrase  is 
introduced,  require  the  students  to  list 
it  in  alphabetic  order  followed  by  the 
most  succinct  definition  in  their  diction¬ 


aries.  Try  to  see  that  at  least  one  or 
two  new  terms  commonly  used  in  book¬ 
keeping  or  business  are  added  each  day 
as  you  travel  through  the  school  year. 
Assign  the  learning  of  the  spelling  and 
definition  of  each  new  term,  and  make 
a  special  effort  to  co-ordinate  it  with 
the  lessons  of  the  week.  Then,  from  time 
to  time,  test  the  knowledge  that  your 
students  have  gained  from  the  study  of 
their  own  dictionary  terms. 

Collect  the  dictionaries  occasionally 
foi  examination  as  to  neatness  and  pen¬ 
manship;  praise  the  students  who  take 
pride  in  this  work  and  see  that  the  best 
dictionaries  are  exhibited  for  the  class 
to  inspect  and  imitate.  Your  experience 
with  the  dictionary  project  will  prove 
that  it  is  worth  while. 

■  Test  the  Value  of  the  Dictionary 
Pn^ect— 

The  purpose  of  the  October  book¬ 
keeping  problem  is  to  provide  a  sample 
vocabulary  test  for  your  students.  As¬ 
signment  A  (the  problem  in  narrative 
form)  calls  on  the  students  to  substitute 
technical  terms  in  bookkeeping  for  the 
language  of  a  layman;  Assignment  B 
requires  the  application  of  these  same 
terms  to  the  construction  of  a  simple 
balance  sheet.  For  students  who  solve 
Assignment  A  successfully,  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement  or  pin  is 
available;  for  Assigmnent  B,  a  Senior 
Certificate  or  pin.  Please  read  the  rules 
that  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
before  you  introduce  the  contest  prob¬ 
lem  to  your  class. 

■  The  October  Problem— 

The  following  introductory  para¬ 
graph  and  instructions  may  be  dictated 
to  your  students  or  written  on  the 
blackboard.  Reprints  of  the  complete 
problem  may  also  be  purchased  for 
your  students.  A  teacher’s  key  follows 
the  problem,  and  from  this  you  may 
inform  your  students  of  any  terms  that 
they  have  not  yet  met  in  their  course 


of  study.  Deadline:  November  1,  1952. 

•  Assignmevt  A.  Abral»am  Howland 
is  the  owner  of  a  small  store  at  Stony 
Point,  a  New  England  summer  resort 
town.  He  has  not  been  keeping  accurate 
and  complete  records  of  his  business 
transactions,  but  now  he  has  employed 
an  accountant  to  plan  a  bookkeeping 
system  for  the  store.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  is  the  story  Mr.  Howland 
told  the  accountant,  who  wanted,  first 
of  all,  to  determine  the  net  worth  of 
the  business.  On  plain  white  or  com¬ 
position  paper,  8%  by  11  inches,  copy 
the  paragraphs— except  for  the  words 
italicized.  Substitute  for  these  words  the 
bookkeeping  terms  that  are  appropriate. 
Only  your  best  penmanship  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

“The  amount  of  money  I  have  in  the 
bank  and  in  the  store  totals  $608.71. 
Customers’  accounts  due  total  $1,757.33; 
goods  in  stock,  $8,260.26.  I  paid  an 
insurance  premium  in  advance,  $60.76. 
Show  cases  and  fixtures  cost  me 
$2,425.00,  but  the  decrease  in  value  of 
these  items  is  estimated  at  $242.50. 

“1  made  a  written  promise  to  pay  at 
the  First  National  Bank  $1,500.00  for 
money  I  borrowed,  and  my  creditors’ 
claims  total  $1,356.29.  Taxes  due  but 
not  paid  are  $417.19. 

“When  I  began  business  January  1 
this  year,  I  invested  $7,281.16. 

“What  is  the  total  present  value  of 
my  things  owned?  What  is  the  total  of 
my  debts?  What  is  the  present  worth 
of  my  business?” 

•  Assignment  B.  From  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  Abraham  Howland,  con¬ 
struct  a  balance  sheet  dated  today.  In 
your  preparation  of  his  financial  state¬ 
ment,  use  the  proper  bookkeeping 
terms.  The  statement  may  be  prepared 
on  regular  journal  paper,  or  on  plain 
white  paper  8%  by  11  inches,  properly 
ruled.  You  may  use  either  pen  and  ink 
or  your  typewriter  for  Assignment  B. 
The  net  profit  figure  to  be  used  in  the 
proprietorship  section  of  the  balance 
sheet  is  $2,314.92. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

•  Assignment  A.  Here,  in  order,  are 
the  bookkeeping  terms  to  be  substituted 
for  the  words  italicized  in  the  business 
narrative:  cash,  accounts  receivable, 
merchandise  inventory,  equipment,  de¬ 
preciation,  promissory  note  (note  or  note 
payable),  accounts  payable,  taxes  pay¬ 
able,  assets,  liabilities,  proprietorship  or 
capital. 

•  Assignment  B.  Assets:  cash, 
$608.71;  accounts  receivable,  $1,757.33; 
merchandise  inventory,  $8,260.26;  pre¬ 
paid  insurance,  $60.76;  equipment, 
$2,425.00  (less  reserve  for  depreciation, 
$242.50).  Liabilities:  notes  payable, 
$1,500.00;  accounts  payable,  $1,356.29; 
taxes  payable,  $417.19.  Proprietorship: 
A.  Howland,  capital,  January  1, 
$7,281.16;  net  profit,  $2,314.92; 
A.  Howland,  present  capital,  $9,596.08. 
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Trainins  in  the  Use  of  Projectors 


With  more  and  more  projectors  being  used  in  train¬ 
ing  and  sales-promotion  departments  in  business, 
shouldn’t  we  give  training  on  this  equipment  in  the 
oKice-machines  course?  These  authors  tell  how  it 
could  be  done. 


DR.  E.  DANA  GIBSON  and 
LURA  LYNN  STRAUB 

San  Diego  State  College 


By  “PROJECTORS,”  we  mean  the  audio-visual  aids 
—  16mm  projectors,  filmstrip  projectors,  slide 
projectors,  and  scope-cast  projectors  —  that  are 
fotmd  in  most  schools  and  that  are  increasingly  being 
used  in  business.  Should  high  school  business  students 
be  taught  their  use,  as  part  of  office-machines  training? 
Yes. 

•  Business  is  already  using  these  machines  in  quan¬ 
tity,  particularly  in  retail  selling  and  in  training  for 
retail  work.  Most  large  businesses  that  operate  their 
own  training  programs  are  using  the  machines  in  train¬ 
ing  classes.  Too,  many  factories,  clubs,  and  social  and 
service  organizations  use  them  for  entertainment  and 
promotion  purposes.  If  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when 
skill  in  operating  projectors  is  a  must,  at  least  the  day 
has  arrived  when  such  skill  is  a  strong  plus  to  the 
office-job  applicant. 

•  There  is  other  justification,  aside  from  business 
use,  for  training  high  school  students  to  operate  the 
machines.  Many  projectors  are  used  in  homes  for  show¬ 
ing  home  slides,  family  filmstrips,  and  home-made  or 
rented  movies;  there  are  thousands  of  home-projector 
enthusiasts  in  our  country. 
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So,  in  view  of  the  increasing  use  and  popularity  of 
projectors,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  machines 
are  right  there  in  the  school,  available  for  use  and  in¬ 
struction,  it  seems  to  the  authors  that  the  school  can 
no  longer  avoid  giving  instruction  in  the  operation  and 
use  of  these  machines. 

•  Whether  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  the 
school’s  audio-visual  department,  if  such  there  is,  or  by 
the  office-machines  teacher,  is  not  worthy  of  debate. 
Obviously,  the  training  program  must  be  worked  co¬ 
operatively.  It  may  be  that  the  school’s  audio-visual 
expert  will  provide  both  the  equipment  and  the  in¬ 
struction;  it  is  likely,  however,  that  the  business  teacher 
will  have  to  give  the  aspects  of  instruction  related  to. 
business  usages  of  the  machines.  ' 

■  Basic  Knowledges  Required — 

Trainees  should  be  taught  some  of  the  principles  of 
using  visual  aids,  as  well  as  the  operating  techniques. 
’The  principles  of  use  cover  such  items  as: 

1.  Selection  of  the  aid  to  be  shown — knowing  the  criteria 
for  selection  of  best  aid  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Preparation  by  the  person  using  the  aid — including  a 
preview,  pr*-  and  post-discussion  questions,  arrangements  for 
the  use  and  return  M  the  equipment  involved,  etc. 

3.  Preparation  of  the  audience — they  should  feel  a  need  for 
the  showing  of  the  aid  and  know  what  it  will  accompli^. 

4.  Preparation  of  the  place  wdiere  the  showing  will  be  held — 
chairs  arranged,  electrical  outlets  checked,  equipment  moved  in, 
room  darkened,  etc. 

5.  Presentation  in  the  proper  manner. 

6.  Follow-up  discussion,  testing,  projects,  etc. 

7.  Evaluation  of  the  presentation. 

The  principles  of  use  apply  equally  to  all  forms  of 
projectors,  of  course. 

•  16mm  Projectors.  'The  16mm  projector  is  the  one 
tised  for  most  nontheatrical  silent  or  sound-motion  pic¬ 
tures,  except  for  showings  in  the  home,  where  the  8mm 
projector  is  more  common.  (’The  similarity  of  operation 
makes  it  possible  for  persons  trained  on  16mm  projec¬ 
tors  soon  to  pick  up  the  technique  of  operating  the 
8mm  machine.)  Knowledges  include: 

.\.  How  to  set  up  proiector  for  operation  and  storage — 

1.  How  to  put  reel  arms  in  position. 

2.  How  to  place  reels  on  reel  arms. 

3.  How  to  thread  film  through  the  projector. 

4.  How  to  test  to  see  if  film  is  properly  threaded. 

.3.  How  to  make  the  electrical  connections. 

6.  How  to  connect  and  use  speaker,  if  necessary. 

7.  How  to  store  machine  in  proper  condition. 

B.  How  to  operate  the  projector — 

1.  How  to  focus  and  adjust  projection  height. 

2.  How  to  start  and  stop. 

3.  How  to  reverse. 

4.  How  to  set  for  silent  or  sound  speeds. 

.5.  How  to  adjust  volume  and  tone  controls. 

C.  How  to  make  minor  repairs — 

1.  How  to  splice  a  film. 

2.  How  to  test  and  change  the  exciter  lamp. 

3.  How  to  test  and  change  the  projection  lamp. 

4.  How  to  splice  broken  cables. 

5.  How  to  clean  lenses,  feed  channels,  rollers. 

•  Filmstrip  Projectors.  Filmstrip  projectors  are  of  two 
major  types:  silent  and  sound.  The  silent  projectors  can 
be  used  to  show  slides,  but  this  function  is  discussed 
under  Slides.  The  sound  projector  uses  a  record  for 


the  playback,  to  niake  a  combination  filmstrip^  ^d 
record-player  machine.  This  machine  may  be  two 
separate  pieces  of  equipment— a  record  player  and  a 
filmstrip  projector.  Knowledges  include: 

.  ■.*•  jv 

A.  How  to  set  up  projector  for  operation  and  storage— 

1.  How  to  put  mmstrip  in  position,  engage  ratcltets. 

2:  How., to  make  the  electrical  cormections. 

3.  How 'to  insert  and  adjust  the  lenses. 

-  4.  How  to  place  the  turntable  in  place,  if  it  is  used. 

5.  HOw  to  connect  and  use  the  speaker,  if  it  is  used. 

6.  How  to  store  machine  in  proper  position. 

7.  Hdw  to  change  from  slide  to  filmstrip  operation  on  com¬ 
bination  projt^ors. 

B.  How  to  operate  the  projector — 

1. ’  How  to  focus. 

2.  How  to  start  and  stop  the  sound  projector. 

3.  How  to  turn  on  projection  lamp. 

4.  How  to  adjust  volu^  and  tone  on  sound  projectors. 

5.  How  to  "frame’*  vertically  and  horizontally. 

6.  How  to  operate  the  mechanism  that  advances  the  film. 

7.  How  to  operate  the  playback  arm 'on  sound  projectors. 

C.  How  to  make  minor  repairs — 

1.  How  to  check  and  change  projection  lamp. 

2.  How  to  clean  lenses  aixl  protective  glass. 

3.  How  to  splice  filmstrip. 

•  Slide  Projectors.  Slide  projectors  may  be  individual 
units  of  equipment  or  in  combination  with  other  ma¬ 
chines.  'They  may  be  of  the  2x2-inch  type  or  3Kx4-inch 
type.  The  stud^t  should  know  how  to  operate  both 
t\pes;  one  leads  readily  to  the  other.  Basic  knowledges 
include: 

A.  How  to  set  up  proiector  for  operation — 

1.  How  to  put  in  slide  carrier,  if  necessary. 

2.  How  to  make  the  electrical  connections. 

3.  How  to  insert  the  lenses. 

4.  How  to  put  slides  into  the  slktc  carrier. 

5.  How  to  change  from  filmstrip  to  slide  operation  on  com¬ 
bination  projectors. 

B.  How  to  operate  the  projector — 

1.  How  to  focus  and  adjust  for  screen  projection. 

2.  How  to  turn  on  projection  lamp. 

.3.  How  to  use  the  slide  carrier. 

4.  How  to  turn  on  and  off  the  hlower  mechanism. 

C.  How  to  make  minor  repairs — 

1 .  How  to  check  and  change  projection  lamp. 

2.  How  to  clean  lenses  and  the  feed  channels. 

3.  How  to  repair  broken  slides. 

D.  How  to  make  slides — 

1.  How  to  make  cellophane  and  elched-glass  slides. 

2.  Ilow  to  mount  slides  of  either  type. 

•  Scope-Cast  Projectors.  The.se  include  the  opaque, 
o'.  erhead,  and  visual-cast  types.  All  three  have  distinc¬ 
tive  features.  Students  should  be  familiar  with  all  three. 
Knowledges: 

.K.  How  to  set  up  projector  for  operation — 

1.  How  to  make  electrical  connections. 

2.  How  to  prepare  feed  plates  or  continuous  feiHl  mechan¬ 
ism  on  the  opaque  projector. 

3.  How  to  put  plastic  writing  plate  in  position  on  visual-cast 
or  overhead  projectors. 

B.  How  to  operate  the  projector — 

1.  How  to  start  and  .stop  blower  on  opaque  projector. 

2.  How  to  operate  the  pointing  device,  if  any. 

3.  How  to  use  feed  plates  or  continuous  feed  mechanism 
on  opaque  projectors. 

4.  How  to  focus  and  adjust  height  for  screen  projection. 

.5.  How  to  use  grease  pencils  on  overhead  and  visual  casts. 

6.  How  to  clean  plastic  writing  surfaces  on  overhead  and 

visual-cast  projectors. 

^Continued  on  pogo  91) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORIT) 


Exploring  Some  Mysteries 
in  Transferring 

the' Skill  ^of  Manual  and  Electric  Typists 


A  Condensation  of  a  Report  by 

LADDIE  |.  FEDOR 

Strothers  (Ohio)  High  School 


SOME  FACTS  about  the  classroom  use  of  electric  type¬ 
writers  are  well  established.  We  know  that  students 
trained  on  electrics  will  type  faster,  will  type  more  accu¬ 
rately,  will  grow  at  a  faster  pace.  We  know  that  the  amount 
of  greater  speed  and  control  and  growth  will  vary  from 
student  to  student.  We  know  that  the  electric  machine, 
even  when  used  only  briefly,  has  a  corrective  and  develop¬ 
mental  effect  on  manual  students.  We  know  that  manual 
students,  put  on  electric  machines,  seem  to  falter  momen- 
tarilv— for  a  period  or  two— then  spurt  ahead. 

But  there  are  many  facts  we  do  not  know.  Is  there,  for 
example,  a  "best”  time  for  switching  a  student  from  a 
manual  to  an  electric,  so  that  the  electric  may  boost  his 
achievement  and  improve  his  operating  techniques?  Are 
there  factors  that  may  cancel  out  the  improvement  expected 
of  the  student  who  is  switched  to  an  electric?  Does  age 
make  any  difference?  Will  there  always  be  improvement? 
Are  there  times  when  it  is  inadvisable  to  switch? 

Yes,  there  are  many  mysteries  that  we  do  not  understand 
in  the  phenomena  that  occur  when  one  mingles  elec^.ic  and 
manual  experiences  for  students.  Because  he  was  intrigued 
by  the  challenge  of  the  mysteries,  the  writer  undertook  to 
investigate  some  of  them.  His  findings  are  far  from  con¬ 
clusive,  he  hastens  to  say;  they  are  offered  here  only  because 
some  facts  do  seem  to  stand  out  and  because  other  teachers 
may  wish  to  use  this  account  as  a  port  of  departure  for 
exploration  of  their  own. 

■  The  Nature  of  This  Experiment— 

The  writer  has  two  electric  typewriters  in  his  typing 
classroom.  He  meets  with  four  groups  of  beginners  each 
day.  So,  it  would  be  possible,  he  saw,  to  have  eight  stu¬ 
dents  use  the  electrics  each  day.  He  set  up  a  program  in 
which,  each  Monday,  eight  students  shifted  from  manuals 
to  electrics  and  stayed  on  them  for  the  week. 

Many  kinds  of  records  were  kept.  The  most  pertinent 
set  comprises  the  record  of  each  "team’s”  scores  for  the  week 
before  going  onto  the  electrics,  the  week  on  the  electrics, 
and  the  week  following,  during  which  the  students  were 


back  on  manual  machines.  Thus,  the  record  of  Team  15 
includes  the  team’s  aver'ge  gross  speed  and  average 
number  of  errors  for  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
weeks  of  instruction— the  fifteenth  week  being  the  team’s 
week  on  the  electrics. 

The  records  are  not  complete.  The  writer  was  ill  during 
part  of  the  experiment.  Whenever  school  events  inter¬ 
rupted  the  class  schedule  so  that  a  team  got  less  than  its 
five  periods  on  the  electrics,  or  whenever  a  student  was 
absent  so  that  his  team’s  score  would  not  be  representative, 
the  team’s  record  had  to  be  discarded.  But  the  writer  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  portions  that  are  complete  are  indicative. 

•  One  word  about  pupils’  orientation  to  the  electrics. 
At  the  outset  of  the  course,  a  thorough  demonstration  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  electrics  was  made  to  all  classes.  More¬ 
over,  students  were  shown  movies  and  slides. 

In  addition,  the  writer  prepared  a  detailed  instruction 
guide  for  the  use  of  each  student  at  the  time  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  electrics.  The  guide  included  a  review  of 
operating  procedures  and  precise  directions  as  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  practice  efforts.  The  eight  electric  typists  devoted 
their  practice  period  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  the  work 
directed  in  the  guide;  on  Wednesday,  they  "joined”  the 
class  for  the  regular  work,  which  they  continued  through 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

•  Another  word  as  to  motivation.  The  students  com¬ 
prising  a  team  were  not  screened.  Each  Friday  the  writer 
asked,  "Who  wants  to  use  the  electrics  on  Monday?”  and 
two  students  in  each  class  were  picked  at  random  from 
among  the  volunteers.  The  students  did  not  know  that 
their  work  was- being  "studied”  or  would  be  reported.  They 
knew  only  that,  in  time,  each  would  be  at  an  electric  for 
a  week. 

■  The  Statistical  Findings— 

The  writer  was  able  to  compile  complete  scores  for 
eleven  teams.  A  comparison  of  their  "before  electric”  scores 
and  "after  electric”  scores,  as  measured  on  three-  and  five- 
minute  writings,  shows  the  following; 
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Team 

Speed  Change 

Accuracy  Change* ' 

11 

Cain  4.4  warn 

Loss 

2.7  errors 

13 

Loss  .5  wain 

Loss 

1.4  errors 

•14 

Gain  7.0  warn 

Cain 

3.3  errors 

•15 

Gain  3.3  warn 

Cain 

.6  errors 

18 

Loss  2.5  warn 

Loss 

.9  errors 

21 

Same 

Cain 

.2  errors 

•22 

Cain  5.0  warn 

Cain 

.4  errors 

•23 

Gain  3.9  warn 

Cain 

3.4  errors 

•24 

Cain  3.0  warn 

Cain 

.3  errors 

25 

Cain  3.8  warn 

Loss 

1.3  errors 

•27 

Cain  1.0  warn 

Cain 

2.5  errors 

*  Teams  that  improved  in  both  speed  and  control. 

*•  A  **pain**  in  accuracy  is,  literally,  an  improvement  in  the  tram’s 
^curacy:  that  is,  a  **pain**  of  3.3  errors  means  the  team  averaged  3.3  fewer 
errors,  while  a  ’Moss’*  of  2.7  errors  means  that  the  team  averaged  1.7 
errors  more. 

Reading  the  table  shows,  for  example,  that  Team  11, 
which  used  manuals  in  the  tenth  week  of  instruction,  elec¬ 
trics  in  the  eleventh,  and  manuals  in  the  twelfth,  averaged 
4.4  gross  words  a  minute  more  in  the  twelfth  week  than  in 
the  tenth  week,  but  averaged  2.7  more  errors. 

•  Interpretations.  First  of  all,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  8  teams  did  gain  in  speed  and  that  7  teams  did  improve 
their  accuracy  by  virtue  of  the  experience  of  using  the 
electrics.  It  is  also  significant  that  some  teams  did  not  im¬ 
prove— two  teams  lost  headway  in  both  speed  and  accuracy; 
and,  although  the  losses  can  be  explained  by  other  factors, 
the  record  serves  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  the  question, 
“is  progress  sure  to  come  about?” 

(The  explanation:  Team  13  was  the  first  to  have  five- 
minute  tests;  so,  of  course,  their  scores  diminished.  Team 
18  was  distressed  by  end-of-first-semester  exams.) 

When  is  transfer  onto  electrics  for  a  week  most  effective? 
Team '14  and  Team  23  seem  to  have  the  best  team  records 
for  growth,  but  the  data  are  obviously  too  Umited  to  say 
that  the  best  times  to  transfer  are  in  the  fourteenth  and 
twenty-third  weeks.  Rather,  the  significant  thing  about  the 
preceding  table  is  the  fact  that  gains  can  be  accomplished 
at  almost  any  time  in  the  school  year. 

_ The  extent  of  gain  in  the  second  semester  may  be  partic¬ 
ularly  significant.  We  know  that  rate  of  growth  slows  down 
as  students  advance  in  typing— it  is  much  harder  to  make 
a  five-word-a-minute  gain  when  students  are  typing  50  warn 
than  when  they  are  typing  15  warn.  Accordingly,  the 
gains  in  the  second-semester  teams  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  first-semester  teams,  even  though  the  actual  numerals 
may  not  indicate  a  much  higher  statistical  achievement. 
This  means,  then,  that  profit  may  be  expected  at  anv  time, 
that  students  who  are  shifted  late  in  the  course  do  not 
suffer  a  disadvantage,  and  that  students  who  do  not  get  any 
electric  experience  until  they  encounter  the  machine  in 
office  practice  can  be  expected  not  only  to  adjust  to  the 
machine  but  also  to  advance  their  skill  by  using  it. 

■  The  Matter  of  Student  Ages— 

The  writer  compiled  the  average  score  of  all  the  pupils, 
by  ages.  The  results  are  as  follows: 


Cross  WAM  Gross  WAM  Cross  WAM 


Age 

Week  Before 

on  Electric 

Week  After 

Change 

14 

21.8 

31.7 

30.1 

-1-8.3 

15 

32.0 

31.3 

34.1 

+  2.1 

16 

27.5 

29.7 

33.0 

+  5.5 

17 

29.9 

28.8 

31.1 

+  1.2 

18 

33.0 

28.0 

30.4 

—  2.6 

AtJ; 

31.4 

31.7 

33.8 

+  2.4 

The  15-year-olds  most  nearly  achieved  an  “average”  de¬ 
velopment.  The  table  would  indicate,  in  a  general  but 


hardly  conclusive  manner,  that  younger  students  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  more  readily  than  do  older  students. 

■  Some  Negative  Suggestions— 

From  the  data  presented  and  from  many  hours  of  study¬ 
ing  his  students,  the  writer  has  concluded  that  there  are 
several  practices  to  be  avoided  in  switching  students.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  there  are  specific  must's  and  must- 
not's,  as  though  every  student  had  a  “hatching  time”;  but 
the  following  generalizations  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  true: 

•  Do  not  transfer  a  manual  student  to  an  electric  soon 
after  he  has  switched  from  one  manual  to  another.  A  double 
switch  appears  to  retard  development  and  create  confusion. 

•  Do  not  transfer  students  at  the  time  you  have  changed 
class  routine.  It  is  wasteful,  for  example,  to  transfer  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  time  their  writings  are  lengthened  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  or  from  five  to  ten  minutes;  the  double 
problem  of  adjusting  to  both  a  new  machine  and  a  new 
routine  is  too  much. 

•  Do  not  transfer  students  just  before  or  just  after  a 
holiday.  They  are  too  distracted. 

•  Do  not  transfer  students  near  examination  time.  The 
students  are  afraid  they  will  suffer— and  so  they  do. 

•  Do  not  transfer  a  student  who  is  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  of  compelling  interest  outside  of  class.  I  had  a 
student  who  was  the  leading  character  in  a  school  play;  it 
was  folly  to  transfer  her  to  the  electric  before  the  play  was 
over. 

•  Do  not  transfer  a  student  against  his  will  or  strong 
inclination.  Hell  “fight”  the  machine— will  not  do  well. 

■  Some  Positive  Suggestions— 

On  the  constructive  side,  there  are  some  things  we  can  do 
to  help  pupils  profit  most  by  switching  to  electrics: 

•  Maintain  a  consistent  class  routine.  Students  need  to 
feel  secure,  any  changes  jeopardize  their  security. 

•  Encourage  students  constantly.  Talk  to  them  as  they 
get  the  feel  of  the  machine.  Marvel  with  them.  Make  it 
clear  that  the  first  uncertainty  soon  passes. 

•  Make  the  switching  “natural.”  Do  not  let  students 
think  that  switching  to  the  electric  is  a  monumental  event— 
rather,  just  a  routine  part  of  the  class  training  program.  If 
they  get  excited  or  expect  too  much,  the  experience  may  be 
a  disappointing  one. 

•  Do  provide,  in  mixed  manual-electric  classes,  some 
kind  of  guide  sheet  to  which  the  electric  student  can  refer 
while  you  are  busy  with  the  manual  students.  Be  sure  the 
guide  provides  for  1V4  to  2  hours  of  special  orientation 
practice  before  the  student  is  asked  to  resume  his  normal 
class  participation.  It  is  unwise,  for  example,  to  expect 
a  student  to  turn  out  a  letter  during  his  first  electric  period. 

•  Assure  students  that  they  will  not  lose  their  manual 
skill  by  switching  temporarily  to  an  electric.  They  need 
the  assurance;  they  sense  that  ordinary  standards  do  not 
apply  to  them  during  their  switch-over  week,  but  the)’  fear 
that  they  will  lose  ground  when  they  return  to  the  manual. 

■  Some  Conclusions— 

The  most  important  things  the  writer  found  by  his  study 
of  his  own  classes  are  these:  that  individual  differences  are 
tremendous;  that  out-of-class  situations  may  be  more  in¬ 
fluential  than  teacher  and  electric  machine  combined;  that 
progress  is  highly  probable,  but  not  inevitable,  when  manual 
students  are  placed  at  electrics;  that  gains  can  be  expected 
at  any  point  in  the  training  program,  early  or  late;  and  that 
studying  a  group  of  students  closely,  as  the  writer  did  in 
conducting  this  simple  experiment,  can  be  completely  fasci¬ 
nating  and  tremendously  rewarding. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


On-the-Job  Experience 
for  Typing  Teachers 


•  LOUISE  TEMPLETON,  Murphysboro,  lllinoi$ 


I  HAVE  CHANGED  my  mind  about  the  value  of 
work-experience  for  business  teachers.  It  is  easy  to 
argue  against  the  merits  of  practical  office  experience 
for  the  teacher,  as  I  did— if  one  hasn’t  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  employment  period  such  as  I  had  last 
summer. 

I  had  been  teaching  typewriting  for  about  eleven 
years  and  felt  pretty  sure  of  my  subject,  but  I  had  often 
wondered  what  my  typing  students  were  really  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  when  they  left  the  classroom  for  the  job. 
So  I  decided  to  enroll  in  the  work-experience  program 
offered  by  Northwestern  University.  Through  this 
course,  I  obtained  a  job  as  general  typist  in  a  large 
service  company.  In  six  weeks’  time  I  was  assigned  to 
seven  different  offices— large  and  small— including  the 
main  administrative  office  of  the  company. 

During  those  six  weeks  my  feelings  ranged  from  great 
admiration  to  stunned  disbelief  in  some  of  the  “ac¬ 
cepted”  business  practices.  Did  I  learn  from  my  ex¬ 
perience?  I’ll  say! 

■  Speed  TestB— 

The  present  tendency  to  play  down  speed  tests  as 
“old  fashioned”  is  unfounded,  so  far  as  my  experience 
is  concerned.  When  I  was  interviewed  for  employment, 
I  was  immediately  given  a  ten-minute  speed  test,  which 
was  administered  and  graded  in  the  traditional  “net” 
manner.  After  the  job  was  obtained,  there  was  no  men¬ 
tion  of  speed  tests— only  production  schedules— but  my 
ability  to  show  up  well  on  the  speed  test  was  what  got 
me  the  position. 

B  Knowledge  Required- 
Just  what  is  a  general  typist  expected  to  know?  The 
following  skills  were  among  those  emphasized  in  the 
positions  I  held: 

How  to  follow  directions 

Versatility  (ability  to  type  whatever  is  required) 

How  to  change  a  typewriter  ribbon 

How  to  file  alphabetically 

How  to  find  needed  information 

•  Cards.  Some  of  the  major  activities  in  the  general 
typist’s  job  are  easily  overlooked  by  the  typing  teacher. 
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For  example,  much  of  my  work  consisted  of  typing  on 
cards  of  many  sizes  and  descriptions.  There  are  special 
techniques  in  inserting,  adjusting,  correcting,  and  re¬ 
moving  cards  at  a  rapid  rate,  I  found. 

•  Envelopes.  I  also  learned  that  there  is  a  precise 
(and  speedy)  way  to  open  empty  envelopes,  highly 
specialized  method  of  stuffing  envelopes,  and  a  fast 
chain-feed  method  of  addressing  envelopes.  These  short¬ 
cuts,  together  with  the  “business”  set-up— full  block  and 
single  spacing— really  do  save  time  and  energy.  As  for 
the  placement  of  an  address  on  the  envelope,  it  is  just 
where  the  textbooks  say  it  is— a  little  below  middle  and 
a  little  to  the  left  of  center.  One  learns  to  position  the 
address  through  experience  without  reference  to  rules, 
of  course. 

•  Tables.  A  good  deal  of  my  work  involved  tabu¬ 
lated  material  and  numbers.  A  general  typist,  as  jack- 
of-all-trades,  is  expected  to  know  numbers  pretty  well. 
On  the  tabulated  material,  judgment  placement  is 
used;  it  would  hardly  be  timesaving  to  diagram  and 
calculate  every  table  to  be  typed  when  most  are  differ¬ 
ent,  anyway. 

•  Sources  of  Information.  When  additional  informa¬ 
tion  or  material  is  needed,  the  typist  is  expected  to 
locate  it.  I  soon  learned  the  value  of  the  telephone 
book,  the  city  street  guide,  the  World  Atlas,  various 
business-firm  lists,  and  other  references  applicable  to 
our  particular  business. 

•  Proofreading.  Every  day  the  value  of  careful  proof¬ 
reading  became  increasingly  apparent.  All  work  had  to 
be  checked  and  double  checked.  And  the  reference 
initials  took  on  a  new  and  important  meaning,  too,  when 
work  was  returned  to  the  original  typist  for  correction! 
B  Some  Surprises,  Too— 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  to  me  was  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pica  machines  in  the  offices  in  which  I  worked. 
'The  prevalence  of  elite  typewriters  made  me  wonder 
why  so  many  schools  are  equipped  only  with  pica. 

Yes,  work-experience  for  business  teachers  is  extreme¬ 
ly  valuable.  I  know  I  shall  be  a  better  typewriting 
teacher  because  of  the  experience.  Have  you  tried  it? 
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A  Check  List  of  Good  Teaching  Practices 


for  the  Business  Classroom 


•  MURRAY  A.  COHN,  George  Washington  High  School,  New  York  City 


HAT  ARE  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  class¬ 
room  techniques?  Can  they  be  organized  as 
a  simple  check  list?  These  were  the  questions 
that  the  members  of  our  Accounting  Department  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  series  of  departmental  meetings. 

What  are  the  classroom  practices  that  result  in  the 
best  possible  learning  situation?  Can  they,  in  check-list 
form,  help  teachers  who  wish  to  improve  their  eflFective- 
ness  and  help  supervisors  who  need  a  check  list  against 
v/hich  to  evaluate  a  lesson  that  they  have  observed? 

We  believed  there  was  a  need  for  such  a  device,  so 
we  compiled  the  following  list.  We  are  finding  it  verv 
useful  in  our  school.  Although  it  is  weighted  toward 
instruction  in  bookkeeping,  business  law,  and  business 
arithmetic,  the  list  may  prove  helpful  to  other  teachers 
and  supervisors. 

The  list  may  be  used  in  many  ways.  One  may  wish 
only  to  read  it,  as  a  reminder  of  the  potential  of  any 
lesson.  One  may  w’ish  to  evaluate  himself  (as,  0  if  the 
practice  is  not  used  often  enough,  1  if  the  practice  is 
used  frequently,  and  2  if  the  practice  is  used  to  fullest 
advantage). 

I.  DEFINITE  PHASES  OF  THE  LESSON 

A.  Opening  Routines 

□  Sees  that  pupils  enter  room  quickly  and  quietly. 

□  Gets  the  pupils  seated  and  to  work  quickly. 

□  Places  homework  key  or  analysis  on  the  blackboard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

n  .Ascertains  that  lighting  and  ventilation  are  proper. 

□  Sees  that  pupils’  desks  are  cleared  of  nonessentials. 

□  Starts  the  lesson  promptly. 

□  Uses  student  help  wherever  possible,  as— 

□  in  distributing  papers, 

□  in  taking  attendance, 

□  in  erasing  blackboards  by  regular  monitors, 

□  in  writing  materials  on  the  board  for  the  lesson. 

B.  Warmup  (Arithmetic) 

□  Provides  a  warm-up  drill  to  be  solved  by  the  pupils  at  their 
seats  at  the  beginning  of  most  classes  in  arithmetic  and  junior 
business  training. 

□  Uses  warm-up  examples  pertinent  to  the  current  lessoi). 

□  Reviews  and  corrects  the  pupils’  answers. 

□  Conducts  the  warmup  at  a  rapid,  challenging  pace. 

□  Uses  warm-up  problems  well  graded  in  difficulty. 

C.  Review  of  Previous  Knowledge 

□  Reviews  previous  materials  clearly  and  concisely. 

□  Includes,  in  review,  all  topics  needed  in  current  lesson. 


□  Leads  from  review  directly  into  new  lesson  materials. 

D.  Motivation 

□  Uses  materials  straight  from  pupils’  life  experiences. 

□  Presents  material  on  a  level  that  pupils  can  understand. 

□  Employs  language  completely  understandable  to  pupils. 

□  Creates  interest  by  challenging  pupils;  arouses  a  felt  need. 

□  Links  the  motivation  directly  to  the  new  lesson  topic. 

□  .Avoids  consuming  much  time  on  motivation. 

E.  Lesson  Aim 

□  Derives  an  aim  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  motivation. 

□  Draws  a  clear  statement  of  the  aim  from  the  pupils. 

□  Makes  certain  that  the  aim  is  understood  by  all  pupils. 

□  Has  the  aim  written  on  the  board,  where  it  remains, 
n  Refers  to  the  aim  frequently  during  the  lesson. 

□  Adheres  to  the  aim,  without  deviation. 

F.  Presentation  of  New  Materials  (Bookkeeping) 

□  Uses  the  balance  sheet  as  the  point  of  contact  for  the  new 
lesson. 

□  Employs  simple  numbers,  all  different  from  each  other,  to 
avoid  confusion. 

□  Develops  the  new  material  logically  and  sequentially. 

□  Provides  problem  work  graduated  in  difficulty. 

□  Uses  business  terminology  well  miderstood  by  pupils. 

□  Places,  or  has  placed,  on  the  board  all  entries  discussed. 

□  Places,  or  has  placed,  on  the  board  analyses  of  new  trans¬ 
actions  before  the  new  entries  are  developed. 

G.  Presentation  of  New  Materials  (Arithmetic) 

□  Relates  the  warm-up  material  to  the  work  of  the  period. 

□  Uses  business  symbols;  $,  @,  <,  etc. 

□  Presents  problems  that  are  timely. 

□  Emphasizes  the  use  of  problem-solving  techniques. 

□  Insists  that  actual  answers  be  preceded  by  estimated  ones. 

□  Employs  .short-cut  methods  of  calculating,  when  pertinent. 

□  Provides  for  explanation  of  all  solutions. 

□  Has  model  solutions  placed  on  the  blackboard. 

□  Has  most  model  solutions  copied  into  pupils’  notebooks. 

□  Sees  that  all  board  and  written  work  is  suitably  labeled. 

H.  Drill 

□  Bases  drill  material  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson. 

□  Supplies  both  oral  and  written  drill. 

□  Provides  drill  problems  that  are  well  graded. 

□  .Avoids  calling  upon  a  pupil  to  give  an  answer  orally  and  then 
having  classmates  record  it  on  their  papers. 

□  Provides  sufficient  drill  to  clinch  the  learnings. 

□  Sees  tliat  the  solutions  to  drills  are  placed  on  board. 

□  Checks  the  accuracy  of  pupils’  answers  so  far  as  possible. 

□  Determines  which  pupils  made  errors,  and  why. 

□  Continues  drill  until  pupils  show  evidence  of  master.’. 

□  Gives  some  problems  on  a  higher  level  or  in  a  different  con¬ 
text  than  that  used  in  the  development. 

I.  Summary 

□  -Asks  for  medial  summaries  during  the  lesson. 
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□  Calls  upon  pupils  for  a  final  summary. 

□  Makes  f-ertain  that  summaries  relate  to  the  lesson  aim. 

□  Sees  that  many  pupils  participate  in  the  summaries. 

□  Asks  one  pupil  to  give  the  complete,  final  summary. 

□  Encourages  pupils  to  make  conclusive  generalizations;  as, 
“Suppose  this  occurs  frequently— what  would  you  do?” 

□  Has  the  salient  summary  points  written  on  the  blackboard. 

□  Sees  that  pupils  enter  important  items  in  their  notebooks. 

}.  Homework 

□  Has  the  homework  assignment  placed  on  the  board  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period. 

□  Provides  ade(|uate  time  for  rewrdiog  the  assignment. 

□  Gives  an  assignment  that  is  specific,  definite. 

□  .Assigns  material  that  is  well  graded  to  the  abilities  in  the 
class  group. 

□  Ascertains  that  the  assignment  grows  out  of  the  lesson. 

□  Nfotivates  the  carrying  out  of  the  homework  assignment. 

□  Anticipates  and  discusses  the  possible  difficulties  that  pupils 
will  encounter  in  working  out  material  assigned. 

□  Indicates  a  suggested  method  of  solution,  if  necessary. 

□  Ascertains  that  pupils  know  exactly  how  to  do  homework. 

K.  Lesson  Closing 

□  Secs  that  pupils  work  right  up  to  the  close  of  the  period. 

□  Provides  for  readying  the  room  for  the  next  class. 

II.  ALL-OVER  DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

A.  The  Teacher 

□  Fosters  pupil-teacher  rapport  and  pleasant  atmosphere. 

□  Encourages  pupils;  compliments  them  for  good  answers. 

□  Knows  all  pupils  by  name  and  frequently  uses  the  names. 

n  Acts  in  a  sympathetic,  patient,  considerate,  and  friendly 
manner. 

□  Maintains  good  control  of  the  class. 

□  Makes  his  voice  clearly  hea:d  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 

□  Shows  evidences  of  a  good  sense  of  humor;  smiles  often, 
n  Provides  an  atmosphere  that  is  devoid  of  tensions. 

□  Uses  good  diction  and  a  good  choice  of  words. 

□  Acts  in  an  enthusiastic,  vital,  dynamic  manner. 

□  Carries  through  each  phase  of  lesson  in  stimulating  manner. 

B.  Provision  for  Individual  Differences 

□  Has  each  pupil  keep  a  progress  chart  of  some  kind. 

□  Circulates  around  room  to  inspect  work  of  the  pupils. 

□  Groups  the  pupils,  especially  in  arithmetic. 

□  Encourages  the  better  pupils  to  help  the  weaker  ones. 

□  Seats  the  stronger  pupils  in  alternate  rows  of  seats. 

n  Follows  up  poor  responses  of  pupils  by  questions  directed  to 
those  who  had  failed  to  understand,  early  in  the  period. 

□  Offers  individual  help  graciously  and  constantly. 

□  Reteaches  as  pupils’  difiBculties  are  revealed. 

C.  Pupil  Participation  _ 

□  Insists  on  full,  rather  than  fragmentary,  responses. 

□  Sees  that  pupils  rise  when  speaking  (if  school  policy). 

□  Encourages  helpful  pupil  intercriticism. 

□  Provides  for  adequate  written  work  for  all  pupils  at  seats,  and 
opportunities  for  many  pupils  to  do  written  board  work. 

□  Sees  that  the  pupils  address  their  answers  to  the  class. 

□  Has  pupils  do  the  necessary  board  writing  work  during  the 
problem  development. 

□  Spreads  questions  widely  among  the  pupils. 

□  Encourages  pupils  to  relate  their  experiences  to  the  lesson. 

□  Directs  pupils  to  “speak  up”  when  they  cannot  be  heard 
clearly. 

□  Calls  on  puiiils  for  answers  to  questions  by  other  pupils. 

□  Encourages  pupils  to  ask  questions  about  phases  of  the 
work  they  do  not  understand. 

□  Provides  for  varied  participation  in  the  lesson,  other  than 

simple  questions  and  answers.  < 

D.  Questioning  ^ 

□  Asks  questions  before  naming  the  pupil  to  answer  them. 

□  Pauses  between  asking  the  question  and  naming  the  pupil 
being  called  on  to  answer  it. 


□  Calls  on  both  volunteers  and  nonvolunteers  to  recite. 

□  Provides  a  proper  assortment  of  drill  and  thought-provoking 
questions. 

Q  States  all  questions  clearly  and  unequivocably. 

□  Avoids  poor-questioning  teclmiques. 

E.  Visual  Aids 

□  Makes  certain  that  board  displays  are  completely  visible. 

□  Uses  varied,  objective  material— textbooks,  newspai>ers,  charts, 
films. 

□  Sfees  that  blackboard  material  is  well  written— legible,  neatly 
ruled,  a  model  for  pupils. 

□  Uses  blackboard  to  show  clear  flow  of  development. 

□  Trains  pupils  to  use  blackboard  properly. 

□  Uses  business  forms  often  and  correctly. 

□  Sends  pupils  to  the  blackboard  occasionally,  to  show  their  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems. 

F.  Evidences  of  Planning 

□  Provides  for  a  summary  of  lesson. 

□  Prepares  and  follows  a  complete  lesson  plan. 

□  Has  warm-up  and  other  preliminary  materials  on  board  at 
the  start  of  the  period. 

□  Ascertains  that  all  necessary  illustrative  materials,  business 
forms,  etc.,  are  ready  at  begiiming  of  class. 

G.  Rcstdts 

□  Accomplishes  the  aim  of  the  lesson. 

□  Develops  and  maintains  proper  attitudes  and  skills. 

□  Seizes  opportunities  for  character  development. 

□  Enriches  the  vocabulary  of  pupils  through  study  of  new  words. 

□  Measures  the  skills  and  knowledges  being  developed- fre¬ 
quently  calls  for  a  show  of  hands. 

□  Inspects  the  written  work  of  pupils  to  note  results. 

□  Uses  quality  of  board  work  as  one  indication  of  results. 

//.  Timing 

□  Reaches  the  core  of  the  lesson  a  few  minutes  after  the  start 
of  the  period. 

□  Provides  sufficient  time  for  drill  and  application. 

□  Frequently  verifies  by  actually  clocking  the  minutes  devoted 
to  each  portion  of  the  lesson  presentation. 

□  Develops  a  clear  timing  schedule,  such  as  the  following: 
Review,  3  minutes;  motivation,  3;  development  of  new  learn¬ 
ing,  10;  drill  on  new  learning,  13;  summary,  3;  application, 
5;  and  assignment,  3.  (Total:  40  minutes.) 

/.  Review  Lessons 

I  □  Includes  all  the  elements  required  in  any  good  developmental 
lesson. 

□  Focuses  class  attention  on  the  one  or  two  points  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  in  the  review. 

□  Specifies  in  the  lesson  aim,  as  stated  on  the  board,  the  most 
important  points  to  be  reviewed  in  the  period. 

■  General  Observations — 

The  very  length  of  the  check  list  makes  it  appear 
ft)rmidable;  but,  even  at  a  glance,  one  can  note  that 
many  of  the  techniques  listed  are  hahitually  used  in 
most  classrooms. 

One  must  note,  also,  that  good  teaching  cannot  be 
measured  quantitatively.  A  teacher  may  follow  very 
few  of  the  practices  in  the  list  and  yet  use  these  few  so 
effectively  that  a  lesson  is  an  excellent  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  lesson  might  include  almost  all  the  techniques 
and  yet  have  one  or  two  weaknesses  so  severe  that  little 
learning  is  effected. 

Testing  is  not  included  in  the  list,  despite  the  fact 
that  testing  is  one  of  the  more  effective  teaching  prac¬ 
tices;  the  item  was  not  included  because  its  use  requires 
a  special  lesson,  and  the  practices  included  in  the  list 
are  intended  to  be  representative  of  more  typical  lessons. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  STATE  PROGRAMS  already  in  operation  when 
there  is  a  drastic  cut  in  supporting  Federal  funds?  The  answer  is  that 
they  are  seriously  affected.  A  study  made  by  the  American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  effect  of  last  year’s  reduction— and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  year’s  will  be  greater  and  have  wider  coverage— reveals  that,  in  the  states 
listed  below,  there  were  ominous  changes  because  the  loss  of  Federal  funds 
was  not  replaced  even  temporarily  with  State  funds:  California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Texas,  and  Washington. 

•  The  program  has  bwn  very  seriously  affected  in  the  following  states  also, 
because  State  vocational  funds  for  distributive  education  as  well  as  Federal 
funds  were  reduced:  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

•  Specific  Examples.  California  discontinued  the  services  of  one  regional 
supervisor,  two  special  supervisors,  two  itinerant  teachers,  and  two  secretaries. 
In  Connecticut,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  all  reim¬ 
bursements  to  high  school  co-operative  programs; 
and,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  entire  adult 
extension  program  had  to  be  discontinued  last  year. 

■  Adjustments  Must  Be  Made— 

These  cases  are  not  being  presented  with  an 
alarmist  purpose.  We  must  be  realistic  and  face 
facts.  Distributive  education  will  continue  as  a 
potent  force  but,  because  of  conditions,  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made.  Any  adjustments  that  involve 
the  impairment  of  State  supervision  or  teacher-train¬ 
ing  services,  or  the  transfer  of  these  services  into 
another  field,  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
program.  'This  has  been  proven  in  a  few  places 
where  this  condition  already  has  come  about. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  changes  be  made  judiciously.  Haphazard 
cutting,  taking  the  path  of  least  resistance,  or  discriminatory  decisions  are 
evidences  of  lack  of  judgment  or  forethought.  The  perspective  of  the  total 
program  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  changes  are  made.  Surely, 
tlie  last  place  where  deductions  are  made  should  be  on  the  leadership  level- 
in  State  supervision  or  in  teacdier  education. 

■  Personality  Development  and  Job  Problems-We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Con¬ 
stance  Herbst,  Cheltenham  High  School,  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
following  suggested  references  for  the  teaching  of  Personality  Development  and 
Job  Problems: 

•  Pamphlets  from  Life  .adjustment  Series,  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
57  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10: 

Chapman,  Paul  N,,  Your  PersoruSity  and  Your  Job 
Christensen,  'Thomas  E.,  Getting  Job  Experience 
Dreese,  Mitchell,  How  to  Get  the  Job 
Menninger,  Wm.  C.,  Understanding  Yoursdf 
Shacter,  Helen,  Getting  Along  With  Others 
•  Books: 

Beery,  Mary,  Manners  Made  Easy,  McGraw-Hill,  1949  (Filmstrips  on  this 
book  available  by  purchase  from  McGraw-Hill) 

Burnham,  Jones,  Bedford,  Boys  Will  Be  Men,  Lippincott,  Revised 
Carney,  Marie  L.,  Etiquette  in  Business,  McGraw-Hill,  1948 
Detjen  and  Detjen,  Your  High  School  Days,  McGraw-Hill,  1947 
Geisel,  John  B.,  Persontd  Problems,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1949 
Landis  and  Landis,  Personal  Ad\u.stment,  Marriage  and  Family  Living, 
Prentice-Hall,  1950 

Pierce,  Wellington  G.,  Youth  Comes  of  Age,  McGraw-Hill,  1948 
Shacter,  Helen,  How  Personalities  Grow,  McKnight  and  McKnight,  1949 
'This  grouping  is  up  to  date  and  an  excellent  one.  We  earnestly  solicit 
any  suggestions  on  lists  that  you  may  have  on  the  teaching  of  the  above— or 
any  other  subjects— in  distributive  education. 


On  Stage 

(Continuad  front  page  71) 

in  this  one.”  He  scooted  one  down  to  the 
far  end  of  the  table. 

The  lecturer  continued  for  a  while 
in  that  vein,  while  the  rest  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  sat  as  entranced  as  1  did.  Tele¬ 
phones— Mr.  American  got  two  of  three. 
Coffee^ups)— we  know  who  got  the 
mosU^The  presentation  was  fascinating. 

Start  digging  into  pertinent  facts  and 
figures  concerning  business  education  in 
our  own  community.  Out  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  how  many  became  retail  workers? 
Office  workers?  What  is  the  ratio  of 
student  enrollment  today,  compared  to 
10  or  20  or  30  years  ago?  Figure  out 
the  percentages  and  head  for  the  dime- 
store;  it’s  full  of  small  dolls  or  figures 
that  could  represent  students.  Look  at 
the  budget,  too.  Of  the  school  budget, 
how  much  goes  to  the  business  depart¬ 
ment?  And  how  much  more,  percent¬ 
agewise,  would  be  required  to  get  those 
electric  typewriters  and  the  other  equip¬ 
ment  we  need?  Get  some  shiny  coins 
to  use  to  represent  thousands  of  dollars, 
or  wrap  some  boxes  in  shiny  gold 
wrapping  paper— big  box  for  everybody 
else,  tiny  httle  box  for  business  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  possibilities  of  this  kind  of 
three-dimensional  presentation  are  lim¬ 
ited  only  by  our  imagination;  it  is  a 
wonderful  teaching  medium,  not  only 
for  A.E.W.  but  for  everyday  classroom 
work,  too. 

■  In  Conclusion- 

Before  we  pitch  in  to  prepare  for 
•American  Education  Week,  let’s  drop  a 
note  to  Agnes  Samuelson,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Journal.  She  has  a 
list  of  literature  concerning  American 
Education  Week.  There  are  some  very 
fine  and  very  inexpensive  source  mate¬ 
rials  available— even  skits  that  can  be 
readilv  adapted  to  give  a  business- 
education  slant. 

And,  in  case  you  are  (like  me)  one 
who  has  no  flair  at  all  for  lettering  on 
posters,  give  thought  to  buying  “ready 
made”  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Here 
is  a  good  address  to  use: 

.Artype,  Inc.,  549  West  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

Their  product— sheets  of  transparent  let¬ 
ters.  (We  pull  off  the  transparency,  cut 
off  the  letter  needed,  and  stick  it  on  our 
di.splay  (the  back  is  gummed).  letters 
come  in  sizes  from  14  inch  to  1*4  inches 
high,  in  assorted  stvles.  Standard  sheets,  $1 
each.  Catalogue,  free. 

Now,  let’s  all  take  a  good  look  at 
the  calendar.  Gircle  November  9-15. 
Make  a  firm  resolution.  Make  a  plan. 
Fix  up  the  department.  Dress  up  the 
bulletin  boards.  Angle  for  our  spot  in 
the  auditorium.  Show  ’em  what  busi¬ 
ness  education  does— and  can  do! 
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Students  end  Homework 


(Continutd  from  pago  73) 

homework  with  a  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  My  students  have  found  the 
following  techniques  most  helpful: 

1.  Read  the  plate  notes  in  the  book 
until  they  can  read  them  with  fluency. 

2.  Write  the  letter  in  the  homework 
book,  trying  to  carry  from  4  to  8  words 
in  memory  at  one  time. 

3.  As  they  come  across  a  troublesome 
or  a  difiicult  outline,  stop  right  then  and 
there  and  practice  it  until  it  can  be  written 
without  hesitation  or  difficulty.  The  paper 
may  not  look  artistic,  but  this  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  will  help  to  develop  real  learning. 

4.  Now  write  the  letter  through  again, 
stopping  only  when  an  awkward  spot  is 
reached^  Follow  the  same  process  and 
practice  individual  words  or  phrases  where 
needed. 

5.  Complete  practice  on  the  letter  when 
thev  are  able  to  write  the  entire  letter 
without  hesitation  or  difficulty. 

8.  Practice  reading  the  letter  from  their 
notes  until  they  can  do  so  flawlessly. 

The  exact  number  of  repetitions 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
student;  for,  after  concentrated  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  period  of  time,  he  will  soon 
determine  how  much  practice  he  needs 
to  achieve  mastery.  However,  to  make 
the  transitional  process  as  smooth  as 
possible,  it  might  be  suggested  that  a 
minimum  of  three  repetitions  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  that  the  goal  is  always  to  be 
proficiency  in  taking  tbe  dictation  on 
the  following  day. 

•  The  following  contrasts  the  usual 
and  our  successful  way  of  directing 
homework  assignments:  Usuaf,  "Write 
Letter  179  three  times”;  our  way,  “Prac¬ 
tice  Letter  179,  which  we  took  from 
dictation  at  40  warn  today,  until  you 
feel  sure  you  can  take  it  at  60  warn 
tomorrow.”  Usual,  "Practice  lines  of 
each  word  in  Lesson  22”;  our  way,  “The 
words  in  Lesson  22  will  occur  in  the 
letters  in  the  lesson.  Practice  the  words 
until  you  can  write  them  fluently  and 
without  hesitation.  We  will  check  your 
practice  by  a  brief  quiz  before  we  try 
the  letters.”  Usual,  “Read  Letter  181  on 
page  83”;  our  way,  "Be  prepared  to 
read  Letter  181,  on  page  83,  so  fluently 
that  any  student  in  the  class  will  be  able 
to  understand  its  meaning  from  your 
reading.” 

•  We  have  fourul  that  the  transition 
to  a  meaningful  approach  to  homework 
is  a  slow  and  somewhat  painful  process 
at  times.  Pupils  have  had  ample  time  to 
build  up  resistance  to  the  doing  of  all 
homework,  and  they  will  rarely  change 
their  attitudes  unless  shown  in  positive 
fashion  that  homework  does  make  the 
big  difference.  But  the  results  are  well 
worth  the  effort.  It  is  a  welcome  pleas¬ 
ure,  indeed,  to  have  your  students  tell 
you  that  they  actually  enjoy  doing 
homework! 


Professional  P.eadin3 

DR.  KENNETH  J.  HANSEN 

Colorado  Stata  College  of  Education 
Greeley,  Colorado 


This  month’s  column  will  be  devoted  to  three  general  books  on  life 
insurance,  a  life  insurance  casebook,  a  book  on  life  insurance ’law,  and  a 
book  on  life  insurance  mathematics. 

■  General  Life  Insurance— 

Life  Insurance,  by  Joseph  B.  Maclean  ($6.00,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York);  Life  Insurance,  by  John  H.  Magee  ($5.50,  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc.,  Chicago);  and  Fundamentals  ^  Life  Insurance,  by  Henry  T.  Owen  ($4.50, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York),  are  three  excellent  books  that  cover  the  general 
field  of  life  insurance. 

•  The  Maclean  book,  in  its  seventh  edition,  includes  a  good  treatment  of 
group  annuities  and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  establishment  of  pension  plans 
through  life  insurance  companies.  With  the  tremendous  growth  of  pension  plans 
in  recent  years,  this  is  becoming  an  important  part  of  life  insurance  under¬ 
writing.  Maclean’s  presentation  is  practical;  it  covers  the  actual  operation  of 
the  life  insurance  business  and  is  up  to  date  on  governmental  regulations  and 
taxation.  This  book  has  a  good  chapter  on  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  life  insurance  in  the  United 
States  and  has  specimen  policies  in  the  index. 

•  The  Magee  hook,  in  its  second  edition,  was 
written  originally  as  a  textbook  for  students  who 
want  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  life  in¬ 
surance;  however,  it  is  ako  well  adapted  to  use  for 
company  training  courses.  This  book  is  not  intended 
to  be  an  advanced  textbook.  'There  is  a  teachers’ 
manual,  with  excellent  review  questions  that  do  not 
ask  for  a  reiteration  of  the  textbook  material;  they 
provide  thought-provoking  material  that  will  lead  the 
students  to  analyze,  on  the  basis  of  basic  life  insur¬ 
ance  principles,  the  various  situations  discussed. 

•  The  Owen  book  is  also  top-notch.  The  glossary  of  terms,  appendices, 
problem  material,  and  specimen  forms  are  particularly  good.  To  accompanv 
this  book  is  Life  Insurance  Case  Analysis,  by  the  same  author.  This  casebook 
provides  a  well-organized  and  carefully  planned  approach  to  life  insurance 
program  planning.  It  helps  the  reader  to  determine  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  life  insurance  is  needed  by  himself  or  his  clients.  Program  planning  is  a 
fast-growing  field  that  is  extremely  well  treated  in  this  casebook. 

■  Life  Insurance  Law— 

Outline  of  Life  Insurance,  by  Milton  C.  Jacobs  ($6.00,  Aberdeen  Press,  Inc., 
New  York),  is  in  its  second  edition.  The  basic  structure  of  this  book  is  unique, 
in  that  the  entire  text  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  excerpts  from  court  decisions. 
Every  statement  in  the  book  has  a  citation  to  a  court  decision. 

•  The  first  chapter  of  this  volume  discusses  the  insurance  business  in 
general  (defining,  for  example,  what  life  insurance  is,  what  an  annuity  is,  and 
what  policyholders  are)  through  references  to  court  decisions.  Also  discussed 
are  the  insurance  contract,  premiums,  beneficiaries,  representations,  agents, 
disability  benefits,  double  indemnity,  cause  of  death,  proof  of  death,  contract 
and  breach,  personal  assets,  evidence,  and  actions.  A  reference  book  that  is 
well  indexed  and  clearly  writteq,  it  should  be  of  considerable  use  as  a  source  of 
authoritative  information  to  the  teacher  of  a  course  in  insurance  on  anv  level. 
■  Life  Insurance  Mathematics- 

Life  Insurance  Mathematics,  by  Robert  E.  Larson  and  Erwin  A.  Caumnitz 
($3.75,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  16),  is  a  book  designed  for  all 
persons  interested  more  than  just  superficially  in  life  insurance.  It  is  intended 
primarily,  however,  for  prospective  actuaries.  'This  book  .should  serve  as  an 
excellent  introduction  to  actuarial  science  for  the  college  student  who  has  above- 
average  ability  in  mathematics  and  who  thinks  he  might  wish  to  become  an 
actuary'. 

’The  authors  maintain  that  college  mathematics  is  not  a  necessary  prerequi¬ 
site  to  the  study  of  this  book.  They  do  recommend,  however,  a  course  in  the 
mathematics  of  finance  or  three  courses  in  college  mathematics  if  the  reader 
has  not  had  experience  with  mathematics  beyond  the  secondary-school  level. 
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JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
Milledgeville,  Georgia 


Bookkeeping  teachers  win  find  a  new  method  for  teaching  in  the 
twenty-five  charts  prepared  by  The  Karwood  Company,  P.O.  Box  197, 
Milwaukee  13,  Wisconsin.  My  methods  students  were  most  enthusiastic  when 
I  displayed  my  copy.  Bookkeeping  Procedure  Diagrams,  a  64-page,  paper- 
bound  book,  by  Carl  E.  W  ood,  is  worth  vour  $3.50  (  30  per  cent  discount  to 
teachers  and  schools).  If  you  have  an  opaque  projector,  these  diagrams  are 
really  a  find! 

■  Improving  Typewriting  Instruction- 

Ideas  for  “.Making  Copy  Holders,”  “How  to  Raise  Typewriter  Heights,” 
Providing  Proper  Light,”  and  “Teaching  Through  Demonstration”  are  only  a 
few  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  issued  bv  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Direct  your  request  to  Dr.  J  Marshall  Hanna,  223  Journalism 
Building,  and  don’t  forget  to  enclose  a  No.  10  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
with  your  letter. 

■  This  Stock  and  Bond  Business— 

Ceneral-business  teachers,  it’s  time  to  liegin  add¬ 
ing  new'  materials  to  your  files.  You  can  get— with¬ 
out  cost-four  pamphlets  that  can  be  used  in  that 
unit  on  investing.  Simply  address  a  letter  or  post 
card  to  Mrs.  Marion  Nobbe,  Dept.  IF,  Merrill  Lynch, 

Pierce,  Fenner  and  Beane,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York 
5,  \.  Y.,  and  ask  for  these  materials:  "How  to  Invest,” 

“How'  to  Read  a  Financial  Report,”  “How  to  Buy  and 
Sell  C!ommodities,”  and  “W’hat  Everybody  Ought  to 
Know  Al)out  This  Stock  and  Bond  Business.”  All 
may  be  obtained  in  reasonable  quantities.  Teach 
your  students  how  to  go  shopping  for  stocks! 

■  Grooming  on  the  Job— 

I  am  really  enthusiastic  about  the  articles  the  editorial  department  of 
Glamour  magazine  is  preparing  for  its  readers.  Clamours  guide  to  “Grooming 
on  the  Job”  is  now  ready.  This  25-by-40-inch  chart  may  be  ordered  at  cost 
(50  cents). 

•  Have  you  seen  the  .\ugust  issue  of  Glamour?  Two  articles  that  will 
appeal  to  you  who  are  interested  in  guidance  are  “Jobs  Are  Available,”  which 
gives  qualifications  required  and  W’  ich  outlines  the  duties  of  each  of  a  dozen 
jobs  in  “shortage  fields,”  and  vareers  on  the  Campus.” 

■  Letter-Writing  Clinic- 

Are  you  interested  in  rr  ...  .i?’s  tt  at  business  firms  are  vsing  every  day— per¬ 
sonnel  forms,  salesmen’s  ad"  -o'  _•  ards,  tested  credit  and  collection  letters? 
'The  Dartnell  Corporation,  i^aiicational  Division,  Ravenswood  and  Leland 
Avenues,  Chicago,  Illinois,  distributes  these  aids  to  teachers.  If  you  will  request 
an  order  form,  you  will  be  sent  sample  copies  of  six  publications;  and,  if  you 
do  find  something  adaptable  to  your  courses,  you  will  be  granted  a  25  per 
cent  discount  on  all  materials  purchased. 

•  Also,  get  your  free  1952  catalog  that  illustrates  the  many  Dartnell  services 
such  as  Frailey’s .  Letter  Clinic  and  the  Dartnell  Vest  Pocket  Library.  These 
vest-pocket-size  booklets  are  actually  short  courses  in  salesmanship  and  secre¬ 
tarial  training.  They  pack  a  real  punch  and  get  over  in  an  effective  way  the 
fundamentals  of  modem  business  technique.  A  complete  sample  set  (ten  book¬ 
lets)  will  be  sent  for  $2.00.  One  of  the  l)Ooklets,  The  Successful  Secretary,  is 
especially  excellent. 

■  Improving  Instruction  in  Shorthand— A  dow'n-to-earth  vividly  illustrated 
bulletin  on  the  “how”  of  teaching  shorthand  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  who 
writes,  enclosing  a  No.  10,  self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  to  Dr.  J  M.  Hanna, 
Room  223,  Journalism  Building,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  #2. 

■  Practical  Suggestions  for  Bookkeeping— While  you’re  writing  to  Dr.  Hanna, 
ask  for  Bulletin  #4,  too.  You’ll  find  nine  pages  of  ideas  for  improving  your 
bookkeeping  instruction.  For  good  measure,  a  list  of  films  and  filmstrips  with 
the  addresses  of  their  producers  is  included.  Don’t  forget  your  No.  10  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope— one  for  each  bulletin.  Thanks  to  Ohio  State 
University  for  preparing  two  such  useful  bulletins! 


people.  One  administrator  put  it  this 
way:  “It  is  difficult  to  get  business 
teachers  to  realize  that  the  problems  of 
business  are  also  the  problems  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers.  1  am  disturbed  because 
teachers  do  not  seem  concerned  with 
present  economic  conditions.”  Similar 
to  these  criticisms  was  the  complaint 
that  teachers  are  not  w'illing  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  employers  are  going  to  re¬ 
quire  and  thus  lie  able  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  the  kind  of  training  that  is 
demanded. 

•  One  administrator  is  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  many  teachers  come  into 
his  system  poorly  prepared  in  content 
courses.  In  their  pre-service  work,  too 
much  emphasis  had  been  placed  on 
methods.  Although  this  is  primarily 
a  problem  for  the  teacher-education 
institutions,  students  can  usually  take 
additional  content  courses  as  electives 
to  strengthen  their  business  majors. 
.\nother  administrator  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  teachers  in  his  system  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
in-service  training.  Still  another  com¬ 
plained  that  his  teachers  do  not  feel  the 
need  for  constant  training  either  in  the 
classroom  or  in  business. 

Being  very  specific  in  his  criticisms, 
one  administrator  criticized  his  teachers 
for  using  college  teaching  methods  on 
15-  and  16-year-old  students;  another 
is  disturl)ed  that  some  of  his  teachers 
do  not  realize  that  business  education 
is  not  just  for  the  superior  students; 
and  a  third  is  dissatisfied  because  his 
teachers  refuse  to  sponsor  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities. 

•  Speaking  generally,  one  adminis¬ 
trator  said  that  his  main  problems  are 
with  teachers  too  near  the  retirement 
age  to  lx>  interestd  in  their  teaching— “I 
just  couldn’t  afford  to  spend  money 
going  to  summer  school.”  .Another  per- 
liaps  summed  up  the  thoughts  of  many 
administrators  when  he  said  that  most 
of  his  jiroblcms  are  traceable  to  those 
teachers  w'ho  do  not  take  an  interest  in 
or  participate  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  activities  or  read  professional  litera¬ 
ture. 

These,  then,  are  the  crucial  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  teacher  personnel  that 
business  education  administrators  are 
facing.  Some  of  them  the  administrators 
w'ill  have  to  w’ork  out  for  themselves  or 
with  the  help  of  groups  other  than 
teachers.  Others  of  these  problems  are 
partially  the  responsibility  of  someone 
else,  but  the  teacher  is  at  least  equally 
responsible.  With  the  rest,  however, 
the  situation  can  be  improved  only 
through  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
the  teacher  to  liecome  a  more  effective 
memlier  of  his  profession. 
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buyer,  manager,  and  so  on.  To  me,  there’s  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  chances  for  a  job.  I  say,  definitely,  “yes.” 

Co-ordinator:  Will  a  graduate  be  able  to  step  right 
into  a  job  and  advance  without  any  further  training? 

Mary:  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  doubt  about  being 
able  to  “step  right  into  a  job,”  and  lots  of  our  graduates 
have  advanced  without  further  training.  But,  of  course, 
those  that  have  taken  additional  training  advance  fur¬ 
ther  .  .  .  and  faster! 

Lee:  You  know  how  a  dollar  bill  is;  torn  in  half,  it  is 
useless— you  must  have  both  halves.  Well,  D.E.  is  like 
that,  in  a  way.  The  two  halves  are  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  You  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  job  immediately, 
thanks  to  the  training,  but  it  isn’t  necessarily  at  top 
salary.  Then,  as  you  gain  experience— the  other  half— 
and  prove  to  the  store  that  you  are  competent,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  comes,  including  advancement  in  both  pay 
and  position. 

Co-ordinator:  Suppose  a  student  gets  really  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  D.E.  field.  Can  he  go  on  for  college 
training  after  taking  his  high  school  D.E.  program? 
Bob:  Oh,  sure.  Many  colleges  have  D.E.  programs. 
Lee:  A  retailing  diploma  will  admit  you  to  most  re¬ 
tailing  colleges.  Our  guidance  counselor  at  the  high 
school  has  a  long  list  of  colleges  and  junior  colleges  that 
give  retail  training. 

Co-ordinator:  A  while  back,  Frank,  you  said  that  the 
D.E.  course  “helps  one  improve  his  personality.”  What 
do  you  mean? 

Frank:  Well,  when  you  sell,  you  have  to  get  along 
with  customers.  When  you  learn  how  to  sell,  you  learn 
how  to  get  along  with  them— but,  in  the  process  of 
learning,  you  have  to  study  yourself  pretty  closely,  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  the  kind  of  personality  that 
other  folks  will  like.  You  have  to  work  on  yourself  be¬ 
fore  you  can  work  with  others. 

Bob:  I  remember  that  last  term  we  had  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  before  the  class.  Most  of  us  were  nervous, 
mighty  nervous,  at  first.  By  the  time  we  repeated  the 
practice  a  few  times,  though,  we  gained  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  talk,  to  answer  questions,  to  sell.  Well, 
that  affects  one’s  personality.  Gaining  confidence  is  just 
One  part  of  improving  your  personality,  but  it’s  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  you  do  it. 

Frank:  Yes,  that’s  what  I  mean.  I  remember  that  I 
had  to  overcome  my  fear  of  speaking  up  in  a  group.  Last 
month,  we  had  four  businessmen  come  to  the  class  to 
talk  to  us,  and  I  di,scovered— it  was  quite  a  surprise, 
believe  me— that  I  could  stand  on  my  feet,  ask  questions, 
and  help  run  a  discussion.  I  couldn’t  do  that  before. 

Mary:  And  grooming— we  learn  how  important  it  is, 
not  only  as  retail  persons  but  as  individuals,  to  look 
right  and  dress  right.  That  has  an  effect  on  personality, 
too. 

Announcer:  I  am  afraid  that  our  time  is  up,  and  that 
1  must  interrupt  this  most  interesting  discussion.  .  .  . 


(Continued  from  page  32) 

C.  How  to  make  minor  repairs — 

1.  How  to  check  and  change  projection  lamp. 

2.  How  to  clean  lenses. 

D.  How  to  mount  opaque  materials — 

1.  How  to  mount  various  sizes  and  kinds  of  materials  for 
use  with  the  available  projector. 

2.  How  to  mount  materials  for  continuous  feeding. 

•  Basic  Skills  Required — 

No  high  degree  of  skill  is  desired,  although  many 
students,  particularlv  the  boys,  will  develop  an  amazing 
ability  to  operate  the  machines.  Besides  the  skills  in¬ 
herent  in  the  knowledges  already  listed,  the  student 
should  acquire  three  skills  common  to  all  projectors: 

1.  The  ability  to  set  up  a  projector  quickly. 

2.  The  ability  to  dismount  and  prepare  the  machine  for  storage 

quickly  and  efficiently. 

3.  The  ability  to  make  minor  repairs  and  adjustments  during  a 

projection,  so  as  to  have  a  minimum  of  interference. 

'These  are  the  basic  skills  needed;  the  details  are  not 
delineated  here  because  details  vary  from  machine  to 
machine.  Usually  the  skills  we  have  not  mentioned  in¬ 
volve  no  time  limits  as  to  their  operation;  the  operator 
begins  using  them  at  once  on  an  acquaintanceship  basis. 

The  operation  of  a  machine  usually  calls  for  the 
operator  to  take  it  to  the  desired  projection  room  and 
set  it  up  within  a  short  time;  when  the  projection  is 
completed,  the  same  rush  is  necessary  to  dismount  and 
return  the  ecpiipment  to  storage.  Any  adjustments  are, 
of  necessity,  speed  jobs. 

■  Suggested  Training  Jobs — 

The  time  necessary  to  learn  the  needed  operation  of 
the  machines  is  not  long;  ten  hours  should  be  ample  for 
the  instructional  part.  The  time  necessary  for  the  skill 
to  “set”  depends  on  the  ability  of  each  student  and  will 
take  five  to  ten  hours  more. 

•  Job  1.  Learn  and  discuss  the  information  related 
to  the  usage  principles  outlined  in  the  foregoing. 

•  Job  2.  Individual  or  group  instruction  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  setting  up,  operating,  and  dismounting 
of  each  machine.  Followed  by  demonstrated  response 
by  each  student,  supervised  by  the  instructor.  The  stu¬ 
dent  should  learn  how  to  set  up,  operate,  and  dismount 
each  machine  efficiently. 

•  Job  3.  Practice  in  machine  maintenance,  including 
the  changing  of  exciter  and  projection  lamps,  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  lenses  and  channels,  and  the  splicing  of  cables 
and  films.  Each  student  should  be  required  to  practice 
these  maintenance  activities  and  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  perform  them. 

•  Job  4.  Practice  in  preparing  materials  for  projec¬ 
tion,  including  making  and  repairing  slides  and  opaquo 
materials.  'The  production  of  slides  or  materials  and 
their  repair  should  be  the  skill  check-off  test.  Students 
should  learn  how  to  mount  and  to  glass-protect  slides, 
to  prepare  cellophane  and  etched-glass  slides,  and  to 
mount  opaque  materials  for  either  individual  or  con¬ 
tinuous  projection. 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Dictation  Transcript* 


One  for  no;  two  for . . . 


It  Had  Better  Be  “Yes” 


DEE  TUCKER 


■  When  Etna  stepped  into  the  office 
of  Attorney  Michael  Harrigan,  the  tele¬ 
phone  was  ringing.  She  stood*  motion¬ 
less  for  a  second,  listening,  pail,  scrub 
brush,  and  soap  in  her  hands.  Thin 
strands  of  faded  yellow  hair  sprayed 
around^  her  face  like  petals  of  a  dan¬ 
delion.  Her  eyes  were  red-rimmed,  her 
nose  and  chin  thin  and  pointed,  her 
mouth  a  pale*  straight  hne. 

The  ringing  stopped  abruptly  as  she 
shuffled  into  the  room.  She  took  a  deep 
breath.  She  loved  the  heavy,^  impres¬ 
sive  furniture;  she  loved  the  deep  pile 
of  the  carpets;  but,  especially,  she  loved 
the  secretary’s  small  desk.® 

•  Setting  doum  her  pad,  Ema  went  to 
the  little  desk,  pulled  out  the  chair, 
and  sat  down.  At  once  she  became  Miss 
Jean  Merrill,*  beautiful  secretary  to  the 
city’s  most  prominent  attorney.  Sitting 
at  Jean’s  desk,  she  sniffed  the  slight* 
fragrance  of  expensive  perfume.  Again 
she  breathed  deeply  and  sighed  as  she 
glanced  wistfuUy  at  the  handsome 
young  man*  looking  out  at  her  from  the 
gold  frame  across  the  blotter  pad. 

“Hello,  darling,”  she  whispered  soft¬ 
ly.  The  brown  eyes  of*  the  photograph 
seemed  to  twinkle  at  her  merrily. 

“Sorry  I  was  a  little  late  tonight.  Did 
you  miss  me?**  Somebody  spilled  a 
bottle  of  ink  on  Dr.  Rathbone’s  floor. 
I  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  for 
the  cleaning**  powder.” 

So  deeply  engrossed  was  Ema  in 
playing  her  role  as  Jean  Merrill  that, 
when  the  telephone  rang  again,  she 
reached**  out  instinctively  and  lifted 
the  receiver. 

“Attorney  Harrigan’s  office,”  she  said 
in  her  best  “secretarial”**  voice.  Then 
her  eyes  opened  wide,  and  a  frightened 
cry  escaped  her  tightened  throat. 


•  What  had  she  done? 

The  voice  of  a**  man  spoke  to  her 
suddenly:  “Oh,  Jean,  I’m  glad  I  found 
you  there.” 

Ema  paled  and  started  unsteadily  to 
replace'*  the  receiver. 

“Don’t  hang  up,  darling!”  the  voice 
pleaded. 

Erna  quickly  put  the  phone  back  to 
her  ear. 

“I  had  to  call**  again  to  see  if  you 
had  changed  your  mind.” 

Ema  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
came  out  in  little  croaks.  Besides,  she 
didn’t**  know  what  to  say. 

"1  know  the  sensible  thing  would  be 
to  wait.  But,  darling,  if  you  feel  the 
way  /  do  right  now,**  you  won’t  put 
off  our  wedding  any  longer.” 

•  Ema  was  trembling.  She  mustn’t 
hear  any  more— 

“No,”  she  cried  desperately*®  into 
the  phone. 

“Don’t  say  ‘no,’  Jean;  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  yet,  just  listen  to  me.”  A  pause; 
then,  “Are  you  listening?”** 

Ema  was  weak;  she  was  leaning 
brokenly  against  the  desk  while  her 
finger  twisted  the  cord  into  knots. 

“Yes,”®*  she  said. 

“I’m  driving  to  town  for  a  few  things, 
and  I’ll  pass  your  office.  I’m  not  asking 
you  to  see  me  and  go  through**  that 
long  discussion  again.” 

“No?”  The  words  were  coming  out 
of  Erna’s  mouth  quite  mechanically 
new,  but  her  eyes**  were  rolling,  her 
brow  was  ghstening,  and  the  strands  of 
her  hair  were  damp. 

•  “Do  this  much  for  me,  Jean.  I’ll 
park  in  front  at**  nine  o’clock  sharp. 
If  your  answer  is  still  ‘no,’  just  raise  the 
window  shade  and  lower  it  once.  But,  if 
you’ve  changed  your  mind*®  and  your 


answer  is  ‘yes,’  raise  and  lower  the 
shade  twice.” 

“Oh,”  said  Ema  listlessly. 

“Goodby,  sweetheart.” 

“Goodby,”  said  Ema.** 

As  she  put  down  the  receiver  with 
her  trembling  hand,  the  voice  cried  out 
again,  “Jean,  remember  it’s  twice  for 
‘yes’®*  and  (there  was  sudden  finality 
in  the  next  few  words)  it  had  better  be 
‘yes’!” 

Ema  dropped  the  receiver,  then** 
picked  it  up  and  put  it  on  the  cradle. 
Somewhere  in  the  hall  there  was  a  faint 
clink  of  the  elevator.  Ema*®  came  to 
life.  She  went  over  to  her  semb  pail, 
no  longer  Jean  Merrill,  but  oh,  so  com¬ 
pletely  Ema. 

■  There  was  little^"  time  to  think,  for 
suddenly  there  were  footsteps  outside, 
and  a  key  was  inserted  in  the  lock. 
Ema  kneeled  and**  began  sembbing 
vigorously.  Her  heart  was  pounding. 
She  caught  the  familiar  scent  of  per¬ 
fume  and  recognized  Miss**  Merrill’s 
step  behind  her. 

“Oh,  hello,  Ema!  You’re  late  tonight, 
aren’t  you?  Have  you  been  here  long?” 

Ema  glanced  swiftly®*  at  Miss  Mer¬ 
rill,  The  secretary  was  wiping  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief. 

“Just  a  little  while,  m’am.” 

“Ema,  did**  the  phone  ring?” 

Ema  swallowed  hard.  Now  she’d 
have  to  tell  her.  “Yes,  m’am.” 

“Oh,  dear,”  Miss  Merrill  sighed.  “I 
guess  it’s  too  late.”  She*®  walked  slowly 
toward  her  desk  and,  after  a  moment, 
sat  down  in  the  chair. 

“I  guess  it  doesn’t  matter.” 

Ema  watched  Miss**  Merrill  from 
the  comer  of  her  eyes  as  she  fussed  with 
some  papers  on  the  desk.  Time  was  fly¬ 
ing  by.  'The  hands  on  the**  clock  ticking 
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quietly  on  the  wall  were  pointing  to 
nine  o’clock.  He  would  be  waiting  now. 
Soon  it  would  be  too  late.®® 

•  Suddenly  Miss  Merrill  rose.  "1 
wonder  if  there  is  a  moon,”  she  said. 
She  crossed  the  room  to  the  window 
and  raised  the®*  shade.  Ema  froze.  She 
saw  Jean  gaze  at  the  skv,  then  back 
into  the  street.  She  heard  bcr  sob  softly 
as  she  drew  the  shade.^* 

“It  really  doesn’t  matter  any  more,” 
Jean  said  and  returned  to  her  desk. 

Ema  rocked  back  onto  her  heels. 
Jean**  Merrill  had  just  pulled  the  shade 
once.  That  meant  “no.”  And  that  nice 
young  man  in  the  photograph  had  said 
it  had  better  be**  “yes.” 

Ema  rose  to  her  feet.  She  plodded  to 


the  window  and,  with  a  quick  jerk, 
pulled  the  cord.  Without  warning,  the 
sliade**  flew  up  and  the  cord  sounded 
rat-a-tat-tat  on  the  glass. 

“Oh,  you  frightened  me,"  Miss  Merrill 
ciied.  “For  goodness’  sake,  Ema,“  don’t 
do  that  again!” 

Ema  breathed  a  quiet,  “Sorry.” 

■  Down  below  on  the  dark  street, 
headlights  on  an  automobile**  were 
switched  out;  and,  just  before  she  pulled 
the  shade,  Ema  saw  a  figure  jump  out 
of  the  car  and  dash  across  the**  street. 

Picking  up  her  pail  and  scmb  bmsh, 
Ema  shuffled  out  of  Attorney  Harrigan’s 
office,  closing  the  door  behind**  her; 
and  a  great  sigh  whistled  through  her 
thin  lips.  (949) 


Check  —  and  Double  Check 


LE  ROY  MASON 

■  Bring  Girl  Friday  to  Gordon  Harvey, 
Westville’s  leading  real  estate  dealer, 
was  no  picnic.  No  one  knew  it*  better 
than  Pauline  Chase,  Mr.  Harvev’s  secre¬ 
tary.  Besides  mnning  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  business  single-handed,®  Harvey  was 
active  in  civic  affairs  and  also  did  a 
five-minute  broadcast  at  the  local  radio® 
station  every  morning  immediately 
preceding  the  eleven  o’clock  news. 

On  this  particular*  day,  it  was  the 
five-minute  broadcast  that  troubled 
Polly  most.  Her  boss  had  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost  his  voice  after®  last  night’s 
political  debate;  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  Peck,  who  usually  substituted  for 
him®  on  the  radio  program,  was  uncer¬ 
tain— and  it  was  already  past  ten-thirty. 
The  station  announcer  would*  be  busy 
getting  his  news  ready.  Who  would— 
who  couZd— take  over  for  Mr.  Harvey? 

•  The  telephone  was  ringing  when 
Polly  returned  from  Mr.  Peck’s  office 
across  the  hall.  On  the  w’ay  to  her  desk, 
she  noted  that  the  door  to®  her  boss’s 
private  office  was  closed.  Someone  must 
have  dropped  in  while  she  had  been 
gone. 

“Hello,”  she  answered  the  phone. 
“Mr.*®  Hars'ey’s  office.” 

“Polly!”  The  excited  voice  Wlonged 
unmistakably  to  Raymond  Stone,  her 
fiance.  “Pollv,**  I’ve  got  wonderful 
news!  Daley’s  restaurant  is  for  sale- 
just  heard  about  it  via  the  grapevine. 
Five  thousand,*®  cash.  Wonderful  spot, 
residential  district,  good  profits  for 
twelve  years.  It’ll  mean  tossing  in  all 
mv  savings,  of*®  course— m;\vbe  even 
selling  the  car— but  this  is  definitely  the 
break  I’ve  been  waiting  for.  Got  to  beat 
it  over**  to  see  Daley  and  grab  tbis  up! 
Goodby,  now.” 

Polly  knew  how  much  Rav  had 


talked  alwut  a  business  of  his  owm.*® 
how  he  had  planned  and  hoped  and 
saved  from  the  time  he  was  a  newsboy. 
She  was  happy  for  him— for  them  both. 

She  glanct'd  at*®  the  clock.  It  was 
ten  forty-five.  Should  she  interrupt  Mr. 
Harvey  and  remind  him  of  the  time? 
It  took  but  a**  minute  or  two  to  get  up 
to  the  studios  (they  were  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  same  building). 

•  Suddenly,  a  portly^^  man  emerged 
from  ber  boss’s  private  office,  slamming 
the  door  behind  him. 

“Mr.  Daley!”  Polly  exclaimed.  She*® 
remembered  him  from  having  lunched 
so  often  in  his  place  while  at  school. 
“Raymond  Stone  .  .  .  you  remember 
Rav?” 

“Stone?  Raymond®®  Stone?”  Mr. 
Dalev  barked.  “I  remember  him— cer¬ 
tainly.  Used  to  eat  at  my  place.  What 
about  him?” 

“He’s  on  his  way®*  over  right  now  to 
see  you  about  buying  your  restaurant.” 

A  gleam  flickered  across  Mr.  Daley’s 
eyes.  His  mood®®  became  markedly  op¬ 
timistic.  “VV'ell,  I’ll  rush  along,  then,” 
he  said.  “Hope  Ray  doesn’t  leave  be¬ 
fore  I  get  there.” 

Polls®®  dashed  in  to  see  Mr.  Harvey. 
She  found  him  looking  outraged. 

“Rotten  deal,”  he  fumed  in  his 
strained,  huskv  whisper.®*  “Daley 
wanted  me  to  sell  his  eating  place.  Had 
pull  with  the  zoning  board;  got  it  ex¬ 
empted.  Soon  as  he  transfers®®  owner¬ 
ship,  exemption  expires.  Worthless  res¬ 
taurant  property.  New  owner  would  be 
zoned  out  of  business—”  Mr.®®  Harvev 
snapped  his  fingers— “just  like  that!” 

•  “What!”  Polly  felt  as  if  she  had 
lieen  bludgeoned.  But,  Ray,  Ray  .  .  . 
he  had  gone  to  buy®*  ...  to  snap  up 
this  worthless  restaurant  property  .  .  . 
this  rotten  deal!  His  life  savings,  his 
.  .  .  their  future! 


“Good  heavens!”  Mr.®®  Harvey  ex¬ 
claimed  half-audibly,  with  a  glance  at 
his  watch,  “where’s  Peck?” 

“He’s  still  out  of  his  office,”  Polly  re¬ 
plied®®  suppressing  her  own  frantic 
thoughts  of  Ray. 

“My  program!  Somebody’s  got  to  do 
my  program!” 

Polly  winced  as  Mr.®®  Harvey  tried 
to  talk  louder  in  his  excitement. 

“I  know!”  he  wheezed.  “You  do  it! 
You’ve  got  to  do  it!” 

Polly  started.®*  “Me!  But  I’ve  never 
been  on  the  radio.” 

Harvey  shoved  the  script  into  her 
hands. 

“But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .”  Polly  began.  She 
wanted®®  to  explain  about  Ray. 

“No  blits!”  Harvey  ordered,  pu.shing 
her  toward  the  door.  “Go  on.  Hurry!” 

•  Folly  closed  the  door®*  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  office,  grablied  up  the  phone  at 
her  desk,  and  dialed  Daley’s.  The  oper¬ 
ator  came  on  and  asked  what®*  number 
Polly  wanted.  Ages  later,  the  operator 
said,  “I’m  sorry.  That  telephone  has 
been  disconnected.”®® 

Mr.  Harvey  snapped  open  his  door 
and  gestured  at  her  wildlv.  Half- 
stunn^,  Polly  dashed  to  the  elevator.®® 
What  could  she  do?  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  get  to  the  restaurant  in  a  cab.  It 
would  be  too  late.  Besides— she®*  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  job 
if  she  failed  to  do  Mr.  Harvey’s  broad¬ 
cast.  She  knew  Daley  would  get  Rav’s®* 
signature  in  the  right  places  before  you 
could  bat  an  eye. 

Next  thing  she  realized,  the  elevator 
had  stopped®®  at  the  tenth  floor.  It  w’as 
then  that  a  desperate  scheme  struck 
her.  She  couldn’t  help  Ray,  but  she 
could  certainly  save  other*®  ambitious 
voung  men  and  women  from  a  similar 
costly  mistake. 

■  It  seemed  only  seconds  until  the  sta¬ 
tion**  announcer  was  saving,  “.\nd  now 
we  present  Today  in  Real  Estate,’  five 
minutes  of  news  from  the  property*® 
world.  Mr.  Gordon  Harvey,  who  is  usu- 
allv  with  us  at  this  time,  is  unavoidably 
absent  today.*®  Miss  Pauline  Ghase, 
Mr.  Harvey’s  lovelv  and  capable  assist¬ 
ant,  will  talk  to  you  instead.” 

The  announcer  hastened**  back  to 
his  news  script,  and  Pollv  began  read¬ 
ing,  trving  to  speak  with  her  boss’s 
geniality. 

“Folks  down*®  in  tbe  Hatstown  Sec¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  welcoming  a  new 
neighbor— Mr.  Harry  Bell- who  hails 
from  Chicago  and*®  who,  incidentallv, 
is  the  new  vice-president  of  Industrial 
Enterprises.  Mr.  Bell  has  purchased** 
the  Tracy  property  at  117  Hill  Road. 
Bill  Traev,  as  most  of  his  friends  al- 
readv  know,  has  moved  to**  Buffalo.” 

Polly  glanced  at  the  clock.  Was  it 
time?  she  wondered.  No,  not  yet,  she 
decided. 

•  She  read  two  more  short  items.*^ 
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Her  lips  spoke  the  words  clearly,  but 
her  mind  was  forming  a  message  not  in 
the  script.  Then  Polly  departed  from** 
the  written  words,  but  she  maintained 
her  former  casual  tone: 

“Many  of  you  in  the  West  End  Sec¬ 
tion  will  be  sorry*'  to  hear  that  Mr.  J. 
H.  Daley  is  selling  his  very  successful 
restaurant  near  the  Benson  Business*^ 
College.  However,  a  few  West  End 
residents,  although  they  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  proprietor  of  this*®  well- 
known  eating  place,  will  shed  few  tears 
over  its  discontinuance.  The  business 
was  exempted  from  the  present*'  zon¬ 
ing  regulations  because  it  was  already 
established  at  the  time  those  regula¬ 
tions  were  approved,  but*'  it  is  ex¬ 
empted  onlv  so  long  as  Mr.  Daley 
himself  is  owner  and  proprietor.  .\t  the 
termination**  of  Mr.  Dalev’s  ownership, 
the  regulations  prohibiting  businesses 
on  West  End  Avenue®'  will  take  imme¬ 
diate  effect.  Small-business  men,  espe¬ 
cially  those  young  and  inexperienced, 
are  urged  always^’*  to  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly  applicable  zoning  regulations 
before  investing.  Zoning  is  a  very*® 
complex  and  an  extremelv  important 
matter  and  should  never  l)e  overlooked. 
‘Check— and  double  check’  should  be** 
vour  slogan  in  such  matters.” 

With  a  glance  at  the  clock,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  script  and  concluded  the 
program. 

■  De/ected**  and  exhausted,  Polly 
went  back  to  the  real  estate  ofiBce.  But 
the  thought  that  she  had  perhaps  pre¬ 
vented*®  some  of  her  listeners  from 
making  the  mistake  that  Ray  had  made 
comforted  her,  small  comfort  thought 
it  was. 

Polly*®  thought  of  Ray’s  years  of  ef¬ 
fort,  hope,  planning— his  overwhelming 
loss.  .\nd  hers,  too,  for  it  might  be 
years  now  before  tbev**  could  be  mar¬ 
ried.  If  only  he  would  let  her  contrib¬ 
ute  her  own  savings,  he  might  make 
some  other  venture  with  Mr.**  Harvey’s 
.idvice  and  help.  But  she  knew  Ray 
wouldn’t  agree. 

She  looked  up  to  find  Mr.  Harvey 
standing  in  his**  doorwav,  whispering 
hoarselv  and  gesturing  at  her.  He  un- 
tloubtedlv  had  tuned  in  on  his  office 
radio.*'  He  looked  plenty  jipset.  She 
went  towards  him,  fearing  the  worst. 

“Stone  just  called,”  Mr.  Harvey 
croaked. 

friendlv  but  mvsferious**  power 
seemed  to  pluck  Polly  from  the  un¬ 
fathomable  depths  of  despair  and  whirl 
her  up  to  the  pinnacles*®  of  hojie,  leav¬ 
ing  her  teetering  there.  Was  it  good 
news  or  bad?  Polly  studied  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey’s  face  for  a  clue,'*  but  there  was 
none— it  onlv  mirrored  his  efforts  to 
speak. 

“Ray  heard  the  broadcast,”  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  whispered  in  telegraphic"  stv'le. 
“Driving  to  Dalev’s.  Phoned  from  West 
End  Dnigstore.  Called  everything  off. 


Quick  thinking,  young  lady.  Good 
work!”'® 

•  Polly  didn’t  say  anything.  She 
couldn’t.  Her  eyes  were  filling  with 
happy  tears.  She  wanted  to  scream,  to 
shout'®— anything  to  relieve  herself. 

Scarcely  realizing  what  she  was  do¬ 
ing,  Polly  popped  up  on  her  tiptoes  for 
an"  instant  and  kissed  Mr.  Harvey  on 
his  cheek.  (1488) 
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■  Some  folks  just  can’t  keep  secrets. 
Let  Jones  be  due  to  be  sacked,  let  Sally 
whisper  she  plans  to  get  married,  let 
the  office*  boy  slip  in  late  and  hope  no 
one  noticed— old  Blabbermouth  is  first 
to  tell. 

And  some  folks  give  themselves 
away  without®  opening  their  mouths. 

•  Genevieve’s  boss  didn’t  suspect 
she  “munched”  on  the  job  (sand¬ 
wich  at  ten-thirtv— candy  at®  three)  un¬ 
til,  one  rainy  night,  he  was  rummaging 
around  for  his  rubl>ers  and  found  on 
the  closet  shelf  a  nibbled*  chocolate 
bar,  a  box  with  a  few  cracker  cnimbs 
left  in  it,  and  a  definitely  passe  apple 
in  the  corner.® 

•  Boh  loved  two-bit  mystery  thrill¬ 
ers.  He  reported  for  work  on  Hme;  but, 
somehow,  no  work  emerged  from  his* 
cubicle  until  after  lunch— except  when 
someone  else  went  there  to  run  the 
mimeograph. 

Bob  thought  it  clever  to'  have  moved 
his  desk  behind  the  door.  Suppose  he 
was  alwavs  just  closing  his  desk  drawer 
when  somebody  entered?  He*  answered 
to  nobodv  but  Mr.  Baines. 

Then,  one  morning,  Bob’s  visitor  was 
Mr.  Baines. 

•  Mr.  Baines  looked  at  th^  un¬ 
opened  mail,  at  tbe  still  covered  mim- 
eograpb,  at  Bob’s  flushed  face.  Bob 


talking.  If  your  nerves  are  all  askew, 
there  is  one  good  thing  to  do— go  walk¬ 
ing. 

If  you  are  running  into  debt  and* 
can’t  pay  for  what  you  get,  stop  buying. 
And  say— if  you’d  like  to  reach  the  top 
but  are  just  about  to  stop,  keep  trying! 
(100)— Grenville  Kleiser 


Junior  OGA  Test 

Drill  on  the  lad-rad-rat-lam-lan-ram- 
ran  combinations 

1.  The  lad  ran  into  the  lane  to  see 
the  lamb. 

2.  The  rate  for  installing  the  new 
radiators  is  rather  high. 

3.  The  rambling  roses  blanketed  the 
lattice  on  the  porch. 

4.  John’s  table  lamp  rated  top  honors. 

5.  Some  radical  changes  are  needed 
i:)  the  operation  of  that  ramp. 

6.  The  guests  were  late  for  the  radio 
program. 

7.  The  ladder  fell  among  the  lady’s 
flowers. 


Out  of  the  Burlap? 

licked  his  lips  and  glanced  to  make 
sure  the  drawer**  was  closed. 

“Have  you  a  pencil?”  Mr.  Baines 
asked.  And  Bob  had  to  reach  into  the 
drawer,  revealing  the  opened**  book. 

Nothing  was  said,  but  at  quitting 
time  Bob  found  his  employment  had 
ended. 

•  Why  should  young  people  assume 
that  a'®  man  shrewd  enough  to  meet 
business  competition  is  blind  to  wbat 
goes  on  in  his  office?  Suppose  you  had 
to  decide'®  which  worker  to  let  go,  or 
which  deserved  a  better  job.  What 
would  you  think  of  three  candy  wrap- 
jiers  in  the'*  wastebasket,  a  torn  (but 
not  canceled)  stamp  on  the  floor,  a 
“call-back”  telephone  message  still  on 
the  memo  pad?  Without'®  seeing  her, 
can’t  you  size  up  the  girl  who  leaves  a 
lipstick  cap  on  her  desk,  a  tooth  broken 
from  a  comb  on  the  floor**  by  her 
chair,  and  a  sheet  of  pink  notepaper 
peeking  out  from  under  her  desk 
blotter? 

Did  you  ever  pass  by  a*'  typist  who 
quickly  drew  the  paper  down  over 
whatever  was  being  typed,  or  a  fellow 
who  shoved  something  into**  his  basket 
too  quickly?  Your  boss  may  have  tried 
those  tricks  once  himself.  Not  tor)  often 
—or  he  wouldn’t  l)e  vour  boss.'® 

•  And  just  when  you  think  you’re 
hiding  the  evidence  is  when  you  are 
most  apt  to  give  yourself  away.  It’s 
safest  to®*  have  no  secrets  to  hide. 
(404) 
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■  College  Appointments— 

•  Ethel  Farrell,  who  recently  retired 
from  Pennsylvania’s  Indiana  STC,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Geneva  (Pa.)  Col¬ 
lege  during  the  leave  of  absence  of 
William  Rineer,  who  is  completing  his 
rloctorate  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

•  Clifton  C.  Thom  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Dr.  Milton  C.  Olson  at  the  New 
York  State  College  for  Teachers  (Al¬ 
bany).  He  replaces  Mr.  Harrison  Ter- 
williger,  who  has  resigned  after  22 
years  at  the  school— and  35  in  the  pro¬ 
fession— to  inaugurate  a  business  pro¬ 
gram  at  Shorter  College  in  Rome. 
Georgia.  Mr.  Thom  is  himself  an 
Albany  alumnus,  having  earned  his 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degree  at  the 
sch(X)l;  he  has  also  taught  for  three 
years  at  the  Red  Hook  (New  York) 
High  School. 

•  Eleanor  Schunuinu,  Greenville 
(Pa.)  High  School,  has  replaced 
Robert  Swanson  at  Thiel  C'ollege  while 
Mr.  Swanson  continues  his  graduate 
studies  at  Columbia  University  Teach¬ 
ers  C/ollege. 

•  Opal  DelMncey  formerly  at  the 
University  of  Idaho  and  recently  of  City 
College  of  New  York,  has  accepted  a 
position  on  the  staff  of  Dr.  M.  Herlrert 
Freeman  at  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  State 
C'ollege. 

•  Ralph  D.  Wilson,  slated  for  a  staff 
position  at  Northern  Illinois  ST(.',  went 
instead  to  the  Universitv  of  Illinois. 

•  Dr.  /.  S.  Schiff  (Ph.D.,  NYU)  is 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Marketing  at  Pace  College,  in  charge  of 


School  of  Business  courses  itr  advertis¬ 
ing,  selling,  public  relations,  insurance, 
and  real  estate.  Doctor  Shiff  has  been 
supervisor  of  the  Sales  Training  Unit  of 

cc:ny. 

■  New  Doctorates— 

•  Robert  P.  Rell,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  August,  at  Indiana  University. 
Thesis:  The  Relationship  Between  the 
Problems  Encountered  by  Selected  Be¬ 
ginning  Business  Teachers  and  the 
Learning  Experiences  Provided  in  Their 
Professional  Education  Courses.  Major 
advisor:  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster.  Dr.  Bell 
is  a  memlrer  of  the  staff  at  the  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  in  Muncic, 
Indiana. 

•  Marian  ].  Collins,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  June,  Columbia  University 
Teachers  College.  Thesis:  A  Hand¬ 
book  for  Of^e-Practice  Teachers. 
Major  advisor:  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner. 
Miss  Collins  is  an  assistant  professor 
at  Adelphi  College. 

•  Ramon  P.  Heimerl,  DiK’tor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  August,  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Thesis:  The  Status  of  Busi- 
ne.ss  Education  in  the  Slate  of  .Minne¬ 
sota.  Major  advisor:  Dr.  Ray  G.  Price. 
Dr.  Heimerl  achieved  his  B.S.  at  St. 
(doud  and  his  .M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

•  Erwin  M.  Keithleij,  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  June,  at  the  University  of  C'ali- 
fornia,  Los  Angeles.  Thesis:  .A  Study  of 
Busine.ss  Education  Graduates  of  UCLA 
with  Implicatiorrs  for  Minlifying  Cur¬ 
ricula  in  Business-Teacher  Education. 
Major  advisor:  Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wanous. 


Only  a  Dictionary 
Backed  by 

UNQUESTIONED 

AUTHORITY 

Is  Worth  Using 


ff  r( 


THESE  WESTERN  BEA  officers  will  head  up  the  regional  convention  at  the  Newhouse  Hotel,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  October  9-11:  President  Evan  Croft,  Secretary  Bessie  Kaufman.  Past- President 
Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  Treasurer  Inez  Loveless,  Past- President  Theodore  Yerian,  and  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Cene  Kosy.  First  speaker  announced  for  WBEA  convention  is  grammarian  Robert  Ray  Aurner. 


DICTIONARY 

The  latest  in  the  famous  Webster*! 

Collegiate  series  that,  in  succes¬ 
sive  new  editions  for  more  then  fifty 
years,  has  been  nationally  accepted  in 
colleges,  offices,  and  homes  as  the  most 
authoritative  handy-sise  dictionary. 

With  the  help  of  this  indispensable 
handbook  you  will  read  with  more  un¬ 
derstanding,  write  with  more  accu¬ 
racy,  speak  with  more  effectiveness. 

Webster*!  New  Collegiate  contains 
125,000  entries,  selected  with  careful 
discrimination,  giving 

cleor  deftnffloiif, 

•Jiocf  pronimcleffofiS/ 

RKcerefe  etymologies, 
correct  spellings  dlvIsJoo, 
olshrevIcrtieNSp  synoNyms,  etc. 

It  presents  a  wealth  of  facts  about 
persons,  pfoces, 
welglitS/  meosvreSf 
monetory  enltS/ 
signs  ond  symbols, 
roles  tor  ponctootlon/ 
wse  of  copltols/  etc.  ^ 

2,300  terms  are  illustrated.  1.230  pages. 
A  choice  of  attractive  bindings  at  book, 
department,  and  stationery  stores.  $5.00 
and  up.  Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

Ask  to  see  these  other  Merrlom-Websters.* 
Webster's  Dictkmary  of  Synon3rms  $5.00 
Webster’s  Biographical  Dictionary  7.50 
Webster's  Geographical  Dictionary  8.50 

O.  A  C-  hlorrlom  Co.,  Publishers 
Dept.  ffCp  Springfield  %  Moss. 
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Erwin  M.  Keithlcy,  now  Ed.D.  (UCLA) 


Mimeograph  instruction 
has  been  modernized  too 

Mimeograph  instruction  has  been  modernized  because  mimeograph-, 
ing  itself  has  been  modernized  —  modernized  to  meet  today's  need.^- 
for  copies  on  many  different  kinds  of  paper  and  cord  stock  in  sizes'^J|^»J 
from  3x5  inches  to  9  x  16  inches  .  .  -  copies  in  block  or  colors«»‘»^^‘»i 
...  on  both  sides  of  paper  ...  at  speeds  up  to  180  a  minute.  All 
A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  ore  for  use  with  all  makes  of  suit-  ^ 
able  stencil  duplicating  products.  ‘ 


A.  B.  Dick  has  completely  up-dated  its  well- 
known  text  book,  "Fondamentols  of  Mimeographin< 
—  fully  illustrated,  with  14  lessons  practically 
self-teaching.  Edited  by  Cansler  (Northwestern). 
For  full  detoils,  send  the  coupon  below. 


A.  B.  DKK  COMPANY,  Dapl.  BE-1052-M 
5700  W.  Tewhy  Avmu«,  Chicago  31,  niinoit 

Please  send  me  more  information  about:  □  MODERN 
mimeographing  □  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.” 


-ZONE _ STAY 


DtK'lor  Keithley,  1944-1946  president 
of  UBEA,  has  for  six  years  been  a 
UCIL.A  faculty  memljer. 

■  Personal  Accomplishinents— 

Getting  the  school  year  started  at  the 
Dayton-Nliami-Jacobs  College  (Dayton, 
Ohio)  is  a  familiar  routine  to  VV.  E. 
HarhottU’,  president  of  the  school:  In 
September,  he  did  it  for  the  fifty-first 
time.  He  came  to  Dayton  in  1902,  at 
f!ie  ^u'italion  of  shorthand  reporter  and 
teac'.ci  Hum'  L.  ]acobs  (now  head  of 

IFirvant  (Joliege  in  Providence).  He’s 
1(  anted  a  It's?  about  running  a  schottl. 

,  Si  vs  Xlr.  Harlrottle.  “In  the  depression, 
we  Icarnt.-d  to  operate  a  .school  without 
suoney-  dl.iring  World  War  II,  we 
Irunc'.i  to  ojx'i ate  a  .icliool  without 
sludent.s’.  .  . 

.  FrrJericA  (i.  Xu'lioh.  dean  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Imshiess  educators,  married  Miss 
Mabel  Evart.s,  in  July.  For  many  years 
a  close  friend  of  the  Nichols  family, 
-Miss  Evarts  had  been  Mr.  Nichols’s  sec¬ 
retary  at  the  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  A'ocational  Edu¬ 
cation. 

■  Professional  Announcements  —  Vir¬ 
ginia  business  teachers  will  meet  in 
Richmond  on  Octolrer  23-24,  with  Dr. 
S.  J.  Turille  presiding.  Officers  for  the 
next  two  years  will  be  elected.  Dr.  D. 
D.  Lessenberry  will  give  keynote  talk. 

.  .  .  NBTA’s  hospitality  committee 
promises  a  Host  Room  for  this  year’s 
Christmastime  convention  in  Chicago’s 
Congress  Hotel.  The  committee,  headed 
by  .Ada  Irnmel.  promises  also  radio  and 
T\'  tickets,  a  packet  of  teaching  aids. 
Chicago  tours.  .  .  . 

Pi  Omega  Pi,  national  business  edu¬ 
cation  fraternity  for  teacher  trainees, 
has  set  up  a  chapter-awards  program 
to  stimulate  chapter  activities.  Each 
year  a  plarjue  will  lx*  given  the  chapter 
that  earns  the  most  points,  with  points 
attained  by  promptness  of  reports,  (jual- 
ity  of  publicatiiins,  and  worth  of  spe¬ 
cial  chapter  projects.  National  Vice- 
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The  inounting  number  of  adoptions  for  College  Typewriting  Technique 
demonstrates  clearly  the  enthusiasm  with  which  college  teachers  are 
receiving  this  unique  program.  College  Typewriting  Technique  gives 
students  speed  and,  at  the  same  time,  accuracy  .  .  .  and  teaches  all  of 
the  essential  application  skills,  too. 

Coverage!  Speed!  Accuracy! 

College  Typewriting  Technique  has  Copy  Control.  The  materials  in 
each  exercise  are  graded  so  that  the  student  can  do  them  quickly  and 
accurately.  The  lessons  gradually  become  more  difficult  ...  a  pace  with 
the  student’s  ability  to  do  them.  Students  succeed,  enjoy  the  class,  stay 
in  school,  learn  more! 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. 


Robert  f.  Bell,  now  Ed.D.  (Indiana) 


President  Paul  F.  Muse  (Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute)  is  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  new  program.  Kick¬ 
off  winner  for  1951-1952  is  the  Beta 
Kappa  Chapter  of  the  East  ('arolina 
Teachers  College  (Greenville),  of 
which  Dr.  Audrey  V.  Dempsey  is 
chapter  sponsor  and  Shirley  Pilkinton 
chapter  president.  .  .  . 

The  business-education  wing  of  the 
Florida  Education  Association  has  voted 
to  change  its  name  to  Florida  Business 
Education  .Association  and  to  have  a 
(all  meeting  in  addition  to  its  usual 
spring  meeting.  .  .  .  Next  convention 
of  the  Texas  State  BEA  will  be  in  El 
Paso  on  November  27-29.  Corine  Lamm 
(Greenville)  is  president.  .  .  . 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  has  appointed  an 
executive  secretary  to  supervi.se  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  increasing  numlx;r  of  projects. 
He  is  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hicks,  assistant 
professor  at  Ohio  State  University.  He 
was  winner  of  the  DPE  award  for  sig¬ 
nificant  research  in  1949. 

■  McCill  Heads  Mountain-Plains  — 
Meeting  at  the  University  of  Denver  on 
June  26-28,  some  four  hundred  business 
teachers  of  the  states  bordering  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountiiins— 

•  Enjoyed  the  first  hig  convention 
held  in  that  area  for  business  educators 
—  complete  with  banquet,  sectional 
meetings  (typing,  shorthand,  l)ook- 
keeping,  DE,  office  practice,  and  gen¬ 
eral  business),  and  general  sessions. 

•  Organized  themst^ves  into  a  for¬ 
mal  association  knowtf  as  the  “Moun¬ 
tain-Plains  Business  Education  Region 
of  the  UBEA.”  (The  ar^  has  long  been 
known  as  District  V  of  uie  UBEA;  most 
of  the  state  organizatimis  in  the  .same 
area  are  already  affiliates  of  UBEA.) 

•  Elected  a  roster  of  officers  from 
among  the  tw’o-dozen  area  leaders  who 
had  done  the  spadework  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  New  officers  (see  picture.  Sept., 
p.  3)  are:  E.  C.  McGill  (Emporia,  Kan¬ 
sas,  State  Teachers  College),  presi¬ 
dent;  Elarl  G.  Nicks  (University  of 
Denver),  vic'c-president;  Hulda  Vaaler 


visual  teaching  ii  modern  teaching 


it's  easiest  .  .  . 
most  efficient 
with  a 

KARLO 


THE  KARLO  TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION 
STAND  was  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  just 
the  right  audio-visual  training  equipment  for  the 
modern  typewriting  class.  With  it,  the  teacher  can 
easily  and  conveniently  demonstrate  the  correct  tech¬ 
niques  in  full  view  of  the  whole  class. 

The  KARLO  stand  is  quickly  adjustable  to  heights 
of  from  33  to  48  inches.  Its  three  legs  prevent 
“wobbling”  and  it  rides  on  free-rolling  casters  for 
easy  moving  and  turning.  Sturdy  and  attractive,  the 
Karlo  has  an  all-metal  base  and  hard  wood  top.  It 
takes  up  no  more  floor  space  than  the  dimensions 
of  the  machine  it  supports.  Send  coupon  ttrday  for 
full  detailt, 

MANUFACTURUS  OF  TYFIYFRITER  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  STANDS  FOR  OVU  25  TRS. 

KARL  MARIFACTIRIRG  COMPART 

34  Ionia  Av*.  S.  W.  Grand  Rapids,  Micli. 


I  KARL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  I 

I  34  losio  Avs.,  S.W.  | 

I  Grosd  Rapids  2,  Mich.  j 

I  Sosd  additional  information  on  oil  ovoiloblt  modtb  of  tho  I 

i  Karlo  Typowritsr  Domonstrotion  Stand.  Thank  you.  I 


1952-NEW  ...  and  already 

more  than  150  ADOPTIONS' 

COLLEGE  TYPEWRITING  TECHNIQUE 

Harold  H.  Smith  Alan  C.  Lloyd 

copy  control  makes  the  difference 
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(University  of  South  Dakota),  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Vernon  V.  Payne  (New  Mex¬ 
ico  Highlands  University’),  treasurer. 
Earl  Nicks  w  as  general  chairman  of  the 
convendon. 

•  Scheduled  a  1953  couvetition.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  YMCA  Camp  at 
Estes  Park  on  June  18-20,  1953,  with 
Kenneth  J.  Hansen  (Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  Greelev)  serv¬ 
ing  as  general  chairman. 

■  Meet  the  Presidents— Of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  BEA:  Vernon  Anderson,  of 
Murray  State  College.  Mr.  Anderson  is 
simultaneously  state  meml)ership  chair¬ 
man  for  the  UBEA,  SBEA,  and  KBEA. 
...  Of  the  Massachusetts  Commercial 


Directors’  Club:  LeRoy  Brendel,  Bev¬ 
erly  High  School.  The  Club  is  in  its 
25th  year  ...  Of  the  Alabama  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Business  Colleges:  W.  H. 
Foster,  Alverson-Draughori  College, 
Birmingham.  ...  Of  the  California 
BEA:  Dr.  McKee  Fisk  (Fresno  State). 
The  state  organization  now  has  more 
•than  a  thousand  members,  thanks  to 
successful  mcml)ership  drive  led  by  Dr. 
.Milbum  Wright.  Doubtless  the  largest 
state  organization  .... 

Of  the  Ohio  BTA:  Dr.  Inez  Ray 
Wells.  Next  convention  of  OBTA  will 
be  at  the  Netherlands-Plaza  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  April  24-25. ...  Of  the  National 
Business  Education  League;  Mrs.  R. 
Louise  Grooms,  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Commerce.  ...  Of  the 
Catholic  Business  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Brother  Philip  Harris,  O.S.F.,  who 
is  also  co-chairman  of  CBE.^’s  Eastern 
Unit.  ...  Of  the  California  Council  of 
Private  Business  Schools:  Claude  Yates 
(Zweegman  Scliool  of  Medical  Secre¬ 
taries),  San  Francisco.  .  .  . 

Of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association  (of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity):  Margaret  Killelea,  or  John 
Adams  High  School,  South  Ozone  Park. 
...  Of  the  Busiftess  Division  of  the 
Wesi  Virginia  Association  of  Higher 
Education:  Reed  Davis,  president  of 
the  West  \’irginia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  ...  Of  the  IndiatM  Business 
Educators’  Club:  Bruce  Gerdes,  Hunt¬ 
ington  High  School. 

Of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity: 
Dr.  James  R.  Meehan  (Hunter  College). 
Piesidents  of  the  five  affiliated  CEA 
organizations  are:  Isidore  Greenberg. 
.Accounting  and  Business  Law;  Eugene 
Corenthal,  Distributive  Education;  Mar- 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

for  a 

PUBLISHER? 


The  basic  policy  of  this  firm  is  to  encourage ; 
new,  unknown  writers  or  established  writers ; 
having  trouble  placing  their  current  work.  If ' 
you  are  looking  for  a  publisher,  Vantage, 
Press  has  an  attractive  plan  whereby  your! 
book — fiction  or  non-fiction— can  be  pub-| 
lished,  promoted  and  distributed  on  a  pro¬ 
fessional  basis.  If  you  would  like  more  in¬ 
formation,  please  write  for  Free  Booklet  6W.  j 

VANTAGE  PRESS,  INC. 

I  120  West  21  St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
In  Coin.  635«  Hollywood  Bhd.,  Hollywood  2f 


^  switch  from  this 


Afiy*A«c«n 

plMiU  LoaIw 


»h««ts  ond  covers  gf  ony  six*  or 
w«ight,  quickly,  occurololy 


Wild  up  to  250  books  on  bovr  with  colorfui 
G5C  bindings — Ms*  to  1 diomotor. 


RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  SCHOOL 
OFFICE . . .  SHOP. . .  CLASSROOM 

Bind  all  sizes  of  loose  pages  .  .  .  any 
printed  or  duplicated  material  with  com¬ 
pact  GBC  plastic  binding  equipment . . . 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Pages  lie  perfectly 
flat .  .  .  may  be  inserted  or  removed  any 
place  in  the  book.  Valuable  in  every  school 
department.  Anyone  can  operate.  No 
maintenance  required. 


Gat  your  personalized  edition  ...  a 
wealth  of  facts  and  Ideas.  You’ll 
receive  at  no  extra  cost  the  com¬ 
plete  application  and  cost  story 
along  with  actual  samples  of  modern 
plastic  binding  all  in  one  presenta¬ 
tion.  Act  now!  No  obligation. 


OINiRAl  SINDING  CORPORAflON 
Depl.  BEW  tl  2  W.  Belmont  Ave  ..Chicago  1 4,  III. 
Please  send  me . . .  without  obligation . . .  my  free 
plastic  bound  PORTFOIIO  PRESENTATION  that 
includes  prices  and  applications. 


DR.  FABORN  ETIER  has  left  Midwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  (Wichita  Falls)  to  head  up  a  doctoral 
training  program  and  secretarial  science  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Doctor  Etier 
(EABu'  Columbia)  has  taught  7  years  in  high 
schools,  9  in  colleges. 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS. 


I 

OINIRAL  BINBINO  CORP.,  Dept.  BEW  I 
Bit  W.  Belmont  Avo.,  Chicago  14,  III.  1 
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Riiret  M.  Killelea,  Oregg  isitiorthand; 
Dorothy  F.  Haydon,  Pitman  Shorthand; 
and  Charles  H.  Forrest,  Private  Schools 
...  of  the  Arkansas  BEA:  J.  Alvin 
Dickinson  (University  of  Arkansas).  .  .  . 
■  Collector’s  Item  for  Typing  Teachers 

For  those  who  like  typing,  typewrit¬ 
ers,  and  all  things  typewriterish,  a 
new  collector’s  iten»  for  shelf,  desk,  or 
bulletin  board:  The  June  issue  of  Print. 

Frint  is  “The  Magazine  of  the  Graphic 
.\rts,”  published  for  all  concerned  with 
the  publishing,  printing,  and  illustrating 
fields.  The  June  issue  is  devoted  to 
the  history  and  modem  developments 
in  typewriter  type  faces;  so,  it  provides 
80  pages  of  fascinating  information 
about  the  origin  of  the  typewriter,  the 
ilevelopment  of  typewriter  type,  and 
the  future  of  the  typewriter  as  a  “print¬ 
ing”  machine. 

The  issue  contains  sketches  of  the 
men  who  design  the  type  faces  seen  on 
modern  machines;  detailed  descriptions 
of  Varitype,  the  Flexowriter,  the  Tele¬ 
prompter;  a  catalogue  of  special  type¬ 
writer  faces;  comments  alH)iit  music 
tvpewriters,  artyping,  a  famous  type¬ 
writer  "detective”;  and  a  fine  section 
of  reproductions  of  old  tyix'writers. 

To  obtain  a  copy,  send  one  dollar 
to  Print,  at  17  West  44tb  Street,  New 
^'ork  36,  New  York. 

B  Two  New  Degrees  at  Kalamazoo— 
Dr.  Arnold  Schneider,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  studies  at  Western  Michig;m  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo,  has  announced  that 
two  more  degrees  are  now  authorized 
for  business  training  at  his  school. 
Heretofore,  the  schcwl  has  issued  only 
A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees;  now  it  may  is¬ 
sue  B.B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees.  First 
awards  will  be  made  at  the  February, 
1953,  commencement. 


FRED  S.  COOK  has  left  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  join  the  Coe  College  (Cedar 
Rapids)  staff  and  develop  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  secretarial  and  teacher  training.  A 
Michigan  M.A.,  he  has  completed  his  doctoral 
studies. 


HI  TYPING  MS 
SIMPLIFIED 

Louis  A.  Leslie  and  Philip  S.  Pepe 

jf^ianned  J^oAtponementd 

TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  is  the  first  typing  text  to  take 
advantage  of  the  almost  magical  results  of  the  elimination 
of  skill-learning  difficulties  by  the  postponement  of  those 
difficulties. 

Although  the  alphabet  keyboard  is  covered  in  6  days,  the 
numbers  and  special  characters  are  postponed  for  40  lessons. 
That  postponement  completely  eliminates  for  most  leaTners 
any  difficulty  about  learning  the  numbers  and  special  char¬ 
acters. 

Office  production  work  is  postponed  for  50  lessons,  but 
when  it  begins,  in  Lesson  51,  the  learner  then  makes  amaz¬ 
ing  progress  because  he  is  really  ready  for  the  work. 

A  list  of.  14  such  planned  postponements  is  given  in 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED. 

With  proper  safeguards,  experimentally  determined,  in 
skill  learning — 

a  difficulty  p6stponed  is  a  difficulty  eliminated. 


Five  Editions 


ONE  YEAR  COURSE 
TWO  YEAR  COURSE 
ENCYCLICAL  EDITION 
COLLEGE  COURSE 
BRIEF  COURSE 


(for  high  schools)  160  lessons 
(for  high  schools)  320  lessons 
320  lessons 
200  lessons 
100  lessons 


Methods  of  Teaching  Typing  Simplified  (•pplies  to  all  five  editionx) 
Copyholder  for  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED  Books: 

Twelve  or  more  Each,  Net 
One  Copyholder  Net 


- —  — - Send  your  request  to  the  nearest  office  o/— 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Business  Education  Division 


55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


300  Pike  Street 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


351  East  Ohio  Street 
Chicago  11,  Illinois 


Pleise  send  me  my  FREE  copy  of  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  TYPING  SIMPLinED. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  rtctive  a  free  examination  copy  of  TYPING  SIMPLIFIED:  t 
□  One  Year  Course  (H.S.)nTwo  Yeer  Course  (H.S.)  □  Encyclical  Ed.  nCollefc  Course □  Brief  Course 


School  or  College 

' 

Address 

CitY 

Zone  No. 

_ State 

OCTOBER,  1952 


Ntws  far  TyftwritiRf 


Sraser^it/a: 


Profftssivt  instructors  who 
hovt  standardiied  on 
ErostrStik  7099  ond  70998 
os  Hm  modem  and  better 
nwHiod  of  erasing  .... 
will  be  hoppy  to  meet 
two  new  members  of  the 

EroserStik  fomily . 

7077  and  70778  (with 
brash). 

These  new,  blue-pol¬ 
ished  beouties  ore  ideal 
for  keeping  corbon  copies 
cleon.  They  whisk  oway 
corbon  smudges  ond  cleon 
pencil  morks  like  magic. 

As  0  teacher,  you  know 
that  executives  do  not 
appreciate  hoving  to  reod 
a  smudged  and  "tree" 
marked  carbon  copy. 
EroserStik  is  the  lost  word 
in  all-oround  typing  cleon- 
liness  and  efficiency.  It's 
important  that  you  plant 
the  EroserStik  habit  in 
your  students  before  they 
enter  the  business  world. 

Whlh  retemmanding 
that  four  Supply  Oa- 
pprlmaitl  ardar  7077 
and  7077$,  wa  tuggair 
that  gov  sand  for  tav- 
orof  somplat  to  vsa  for 
intiructiari  ond  damon- 
(trotian  lit  vaur  cloti* 
room.  Waota  writa  on 
jroor  Kboof  lattarhaod. 


New  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  M.  UNCE 

Assistant  Editor 
Cregg  Magazines 

B  Folding  Machine— .A  new  cle.sk  model 
electric  folding  inacliine  has  been  put  on 
the  market  by  Pitnev-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  This  new  ofiRce  aid 
can  fold  up  to  5,()(K)  sheets  an  hour  and 
is  simple  enough  to  be  operated  bv  any 
office  worker.  It  can  1h'  set  up  in  about 
a  minute  for  any  folding  jol)  by  means 
of  a  simple  measuring  rule  and  the 
adjustment  of  two  indicator  knobs.  It 


fetnls  and  stacks  from  the  same  end, 
therelry  .saving  working  space  and  en¬ 
abling  the  ojx'rator  to  remain  in  one 
position. 

•  The  “Model  FIT’  can  perform  two 
parallel  folds  in  one  operation  and  can 
make  any  one  of  eight  basic  types  of 
folds,  handling  a  wide  variety  of  paper 
sizes  and  weights.  The  ixirtable  folder, 
which  cHTsts  little  more  than  a  type¬ 
writer,  is  12  inches  wide,  7V*  inches 
high,  and  22V2  inches  long. 

B  \Vritc-()n-It  Tape— .\  new  all-white 
form  has  been  added  to  the  recently 
tleveloix'd  pressure-sensitive  plastic 
marking  taix-  manufactured  by  Labelon 
Tajre  Company,  Inc.,  450  Atlantic  Ave¬ 
nue,  Rochester  9,  New  York.  Writing  is 
made  to  appear  on  Labelon  Tape  by  the 
pressure  of  the  writing  instrument  alone 
—an  ordinary  lead  pencil  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  although  a  stylus  may  be  used. 

•  The  writing;  is  l)eneath  a  transpar¬ 
ent  plastic  layer  and  is  protected  by 
this  layer  against  smuilges,  dirt,  oil,  wa¬ 
ter,  and  chemicals.  Unaffected  by  tem- 
|X*ratures  Iretween  -40  degrees  and  160 
('egrees  Fahrenheit,  the  tape  will  not 
fade  and  can  Ire  stripped  off  one  surface 
and  reapplied  to  another  many  times 
without  leaving  a  mark  or  losing  its 
adhesive  quality.  This  new  tape  is 
asailable  in  many  colors,  sizes,  and 
widths. 

B  Low  •  Cost  Dictating  -  Transcribing 
Unit— The  newly  developed  Dictex  dic¬ 
tating  and  transcribing  machine  ends 
the  need  for  separate  dictating  and 
transcribing  units,  says  its  manufac¬ 
turer.  To  dictate,  the  dictator  merely 
flips  the  switch  to  “Dictate”  and  records 
through  a  hand  microphone.  To  play 


back,  the  switch  is  thrown  to  “Tran- 
scrilre.”  Using  a  convenient  ear  set  and 
an  automatic  backspacer  foot  control, 
the  typist  has  complete  control  of  Dictex 
at  .ill  times. 

•  Utilizing  the  nmgnetic  recording 
principle,  Dictex  achieves  ultra-fidelity 
bv  means  of  a  pliable  recording  belt. 

The.se  lx*lts,  each  of  which  holds  a  ten- 
minute  unit  of  dictation,  may  be  reused 
hundreds  of  times  without  reprocessing 
—as  new  material  is  recorded  the  old 
material  is  automatically  erased.  A  big 
feature  is  that  the  recording  belts  may 
i>e  slipixxl  into  an  envelope  for  mailing. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Dictex 
Corjioration,  221  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

B  Filmstrip  Projector— The  new  Adslide 
projector  that  shows  from  five  to  as 
many  as  .5(K)  different  pictures,  one 
frame  at  a  time,  automatically  on  its 
self-enclosed  screen,  has  been  an-  J 
nounced  by  .Adslide  Projector  Company,  , 

3726  West  .Montrose  -Avenue,  (Chicago, 

Illinois.  This  new  projector  features  “set 
it  and  forget  it”  controls  and  affords  per¬ 
fect  visibility  in  daylight  or  in  lighted 
KKMns  through  the  use  of  a  built-in  light 
shield  that  shades  the  screen. 

B  New  Adhesive— Glu-Pen,  the  next  ad¬ 
vanced  step  in  adhesives  and  their  use, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Wayne  M*. 

Light  Company,  11  West  42  Street. 

New  York  36.  New  York.  The  Glu-Pen 
c-arries  a  newly  discovered  glue  in  a 
dispen.ser  that  can  be  placed  anywhere 
or  carried  an\  where  and  still  be  ready 
for  instant  u.se  as  quickly  as  a  pen  or 
pencil.  To  use  it,  the  point  of  the  pen 


is  applied  against  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  l>e  glued.  Slight  pressure  will 
release  a  dot  of  glue,  and  when  the  two 
surfaces  are  pressed  together,  the  adhe¬ 
sion  is  immediate.  If  unusual  strength  is 
desired,  more  dots  may  be  used. 

•  The  glue  is  contained  in  a  car¬ 
tridge  that  holds  over  5,000  dots.  When 
the  cartridge  is  empty,  a  new  one  can 
be  substituted  with  mechanical  preci¬ 
sion.  The  pen  and  two  cartridges  sell 
for  $2.95.  Extra  cartridges  are  75  cents 
each. 
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Now- another  big  reason  why  we  say...COMPARE  THE  PORTABLE 


new 


WITH  THE  OFFKE  TYPEWRITER..  .for  big  machine  performance! 


PAGE 

GAGE! 


PAGE  GAGE — heretofore  an  exclusive  ^ 
feature  of  the  Smith-Corona  Office 
Typewriter — now  takes  the  guessuvrk 
out  of  page-end  typing  for  the  user  of 
the  portable!  This  makes  the 
Smith-Corona  portable  more 
desirable  than  ever  for  supplementing 
classroom  work  with  home  practice 
in  touch  typing.  The  portable  has 
the  same  full-size  keyboard — plus 
the  touch  and  action  of  the  office 
typewriter.  You  can  now  give 
wholehearted  approval  of  this 
portable  for  student  use. 


SMARt 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  NY  Canadian  jactory  and  offices,  Toronto.  Ontario.  Makers 
also  of  famous  Smith-Corona  Office  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


^^Q/f^alUmal^r^Xwn  us  100%  a  year  on  our  investment’ 


—  HANOVU  ritl  INSURANCI  COMRANY,  NIW  YORK,  N.  T. 


*Slnce  installing  three  National  'Class  31*  accounting 
machines  in  our  Home  Office  Accounting  Department  in 
1950,  our  personnel  has  handled  a  greatly  Increased 
volume  of  business  more  efficiently.  In  addition, 
1II2  IIM  these  three  machines  bring  us  an  estimated  einnual  sav¬ 
ing  of  $15,000.  Thus,  our  machines  paid  for  themselves  in  a  year. 

*We  are  so  impressed  with  the  speeding  up  of  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  our  cashier  and  reinsurance  departments,  that  we 
are  now  installing  comparable  Nationals  in  our  Western  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Chicago.* 


#  The  Hanorer  Fire  Insurance  Company  this  year  celebrates  its 
100th  anniversary,  with  dividends  paid  each  year  since  1853.  They 
attribute  this  record  to  public  service  plus  sound  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Their  investment  in  Nationals  is  in  accord  with  that  policy. 


PniSIDENT 
MANOVCn  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Nationals  soon  pay  for  themselves  out 
of  what  they  save — then  go  on,  year 
after  year,  returning  a  handsome  profit. 

No  matter  how  specialized  your  job. 
Nationals  meet  all  accounting  needs, 
often  do  2/3  of  the  work  automatically. 

Let  a  trained  systems  analyst  show 
how  much  you  can  save  with  National’s 
exclusive  combination  of  features. 
Phone  your  nearest  National  office. 


Q^S&onal 

ACCOUWriNC  MSCMINfS 
400INC  MACMIMfS  •  {ASH  UGISUAS 


THE  MATIOMAL  CAMB  MEatBTEM  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  OHIO 


